ie father of this great transportation system —the 
and Ohio Railway, as it is the fulfillment of his dream 
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Jaki pecangel troles Spatating overta well malr- 


dway is recognized as among the finest in the country. 





THE P&M,co. 


CAGO + NEW YORK + DENVER * WASHINGTON ©* ST. LOUIS + CLEVELAND + ST. PAUL - BOSTON + SAN FRANCISCO 






ON TIME! CHECK /T/ 





light schedules require dependable track... 


joint bolts stay tighter longer with RELIAN 


HY-CROME 
AILROADS DEPEND on perfection in many details to | SOVIng washet 


keep the trains running on time. Not the least of these is 
keeping track joints tight. Reliance spring washers are de- 


signed to do this job and do it well. Control of development 
and research, manufacture and servicing by experienced per- 
sonnel help produce and distribute a Hy-Crome product that 
has been privileged to serve the American Railroads for many 
years. Their confidence is appreciated. 

To those roads we do not serve, we would like the oppor- 
tunity to send one of our railway fastening engineers to give 


you more details. Write today. 













“Edgemark of Quality’ 
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OFFICE AND PLANTS * MASSILLON, OHIO 
SALES OFFICES: NEW YORK * CLEVELAND * DETROIT * CHICAGO © ST. LOUIS 
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Next time you need something unusual in track 
layouts, we suggest that you check with us. We 
are equipped to take in stride those big, compli- 
cated layouts that require special handling. 
Perhaps you have in mind a yard job, or some 
trackwork for piers, or intricate double-slip 
crossings, or special industrial trackage. (We’ve 
designed and manufactured the largest special 
industrial trackwork jobs in the country.) What- 
ever your needs, you'll find us wholly able to 
handle such assignments. Our engineers will 
talk your language, help you plan the layouts. 


Then our shops will build to your specifications. 


Give us details...well do the rest! 





And don’t forget: in addition to trackwork, 
both special and standard, Bethlehem makes the 
accessories . .. switch stands, braces, guard rails, 
frog plates, switch heaters, gage rods, and other 
items. Whenever you want track or the things 
that go with it, put in a call to the Bethlehem 


office nearest you. We'll be glad to co-operate. 


BETHLEHEM STEEL COMPANY 
BETHLEHEM, PA. 


On the Pacific Coast Bethlehem products 

are sold by Bethlehem Pacific Coast Steel 

Corporation. Export Distributor: Bethlehem 
Steel Export Corporation 
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Published monthly by Simmons-Boardman Publishing Corporation, 79 W. Monroe St., Chic 
and Canada, one year $2.00 (special rate to railroa 
1933, at the post office at Chicago, IIl., 


ristol, Conn. Volume 48, No. 10. 










ago 3, Ill. Subscription price: United States and Possessions, 
employees only, one year $1.00). Single copies 50 cents. Entered as second-class matter January 20, 
under the act of March 8, 1879, with additional entry at B 4 
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TEXACO TEXTICOTE 


Now, you can assure much longer tie life 
—easily, quickly and at very low cost. Simply 
brush or spray on Texaco Texticote and 
cover with 1/4,” crushed stone. 

Texaco Texticote is an extremely durable 
asphaltic coating that keeps moisture out 
of the wood, preventing cracking and split- 
ting. Texaco Texticote will not check or 


crack, will not become brittle, chip or peel 
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_ -'TEXACO TEXTICO1 


FOR LONGER THE LIFE 


For additional information. use postcard, pages 1028A-1028B 


off. Actual railroad experience proves its 
economy in prolonging tie life. 

Let a Texaco representative give you full 
information. Just call the nearest Railway 
Sales Office in New York, Chicago, San 
Francisco, St. Paul, St. Louis or Atlanta; 
or write The Texas Company, Railway Sales 
Department, 135 East 42nd Street, New 
York 17, N. Y. 
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TUNE IN: Tuesday nights on television—the TEXACO STAR THEATER starring MILTON BERLE. See newspaper for time and station. 


Railway Engineering a Maintenance 


When Time Flies 


-e-on chilled steel wheels! 


When trains are constantly speeding 
towards you from four directions—as 
at this heavy traffic crossing—there 
isn’t time to “wrestle” with a motor car. 

That’s why you'll find a Fairbanks- 
Morse Model 101 motor car working 
there—and elsewhere—bringing safety 
to hazardous operating areas. 

Low lifting-weight, balance, rail skids 
between the wheels—all contribute to 
easy, fast set-off anywhere by one man. 


Add features of immediate reverse, 
four-wheel brakes, grouped controls, 
full visibility—and you'll see why the 
Model 101 sets the standard for motor 
car safety on the rails today. 

For all maintenance, inspection and 
signalling service, look to the complete 
line of Fairbanks-Morse cars. You'll 
find the answer to safe, reliable trans- 
portation. Fairbanks, Morse & Co., 
Chicago 5, IIl. 


® FAIRBANKS-MORSE 


a name worth remembering when you want the best 


RAIL CARS + DIESEL ENGINES AND LOCOMOTIVES + ELECTRICAL MACHINERY + PUMPS 
SCALES » HOME WATER SERVICE EQUIPMENT » FARM MACHINERY +» MAGNETOS 








ESERVING OF 


ON Your 1953 


MAINTENANCE BUDGET 


& JACKSON | 


| an MULTIPLE | 
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= TAMPERS © 


Every bit of evidence points to the fact that you 
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will miss a terrific bet if you do not include an adequate 
sum in your 1953 maintenance budget for JACKSON MULTIPLE ‘ 
TIE TAMPERS! Scores of these machines have thoroughly 


proved: 1. That they will more than save their cost in a single 


season. 2. That they will enable you to achieve the finest, 
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most uniform track in a single operation. 3. That they are versatile 


beyond comparison — as efficient in very low-lift surfacing 





operations as in major ballast insertions. 4. That with them you 






will get your work done at the lowest possible cost per mile. Why ~ 






not jot down “JACKSON MULTIPLES" on your budget 


memorandum, right NOW? Write, wire or © 









The Only Multiple Tamper that tamps the 
VITAL SPOT — the load-bearing zone 
directly beneath the rail. 


JACKSON 


/IBRATORS 


INC. 
|\UDINGTON, MICH. 







phone for any data desired. § 
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ud DON’T OVERLOOK-FOR 195: 
the GREATEST MULTIPLIER 
Ml of SECTION GAN 


roductivity/ 
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They are not only the fastest and most reliable machines of their kind, as demonstrated 
on the vast majority of leading railroads, but with their interchangeable blades, the only 
wee mechanical unit tie tampers that can be quickly adapted to handle at peak 

i Ve efficiency each and every job regardless of varying conditions. Our 
: M-2 Power Plant and 2 to 4 tampers constitute the ideal 
section gang outfit. The Power Plant is easily portable, 
readily handled by even the smallest gang. It 
generates both single-phase and 3-phase 115 volt, 
60 cycle, AC, and also may be used for 
lighting, emergency signaling and 


operating other portable tools. 


THEY’RE IDEAL FOR... 
vam EXTRA GANG OPERATION, TOO! 


With JACKSON 4-Tamper outfits on your 
sections you are also well equipped for extra 
gang operations, for they may be grouped 
for any major ballasting job with results 
that are exceeded only by the JACKSON 
Multiple Tamper. Let us tell you more 

about them. 





ELECTRIC TAMPER 
& EQUIPMENT COMPANY — 
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Triple-Action Compaction is one secret of the 
Power Ballaster’s ability to produce better, 
longer-lasting track. Left: The drop-head as- 
sembly applies tamping force equally to all tamp- 
ing bars and delivers 36 complete tamping 
strokes a minute. A free-falling drop-head com- 
bined with cam action provides a tamping force 
which increases throughout the tampihg stroke 
and tamping cycle, ont produces maximum bal- 
last compaction under the tie. A readily made 
adjustment regulates the depth reached by the 


Single track—requires speed, flexibility and reliability. The above illustra- 
tion shows the self-propelled set-off operation of the Power Ballaster on 
the Denver & Rio Grande Western R. R., Moffatt Division, milepost 103, 
near Kremmling, Colorado. Maintenance work is done under traffic 
(8 to 10 train interruptions per trick)—on this single track railroad in 
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plies maximum tamping force exactly where 
wanted. Upper right: Because the Power Bal- 
laster has 32 tamping bar positions and five 
different sizes of quickly interchangeable tamp- 
ing bars, the Power Ballaster: (a) is a universal 
machine, (b) produces an under-tie-and-rail area 
of compaction fully meeting A.R.E.A. specifica- 
tions, and by the maowon & specified by the 
A.R.E.A. Lower right: Diagram shows triple- 
action compaction. 


ee 


the most mountainous terrain of the United States. The Power Ballaster 
is completely self-propelled; and has a set-off mechanism which enables 
four men to set the unit off laterally in 3 to 5 minutes. Delays due to 
train interruptions are thus reduced to a minimum. The Ballaster’s high 
production rate makes maximum use of available track time. 


High running speed—25 m.p.h.—of the Power 
Ballaster makes it possible to clear and get to 
and from work locations quickly. Its high pro- 
duction speed is especially important where 
work must be done under traffic and on single 
track. And its reliability assures mechanical 
trouble-free performance throughout the work 
season. 


SUBSIDIARY oF 


ROAD & TRACK EQUIPMENT DIVISION PU LLMAN 








Pullman-Standard POWER BALLASTER 


Faster! Faster! Faster! The demand for speed and more speed is an ever-present challenge 
to railroad men and to the manufacturers of equipment. Mechanized tamping is no 
exception. The fact that the Power Ballaster meets this challenge, while tamping all types 
of ballast, is proved time and time again on many lines. But equally important, the Power 
Ballaster combines high speed production with low-cost, quality tamping. For example, 
the Power Ballaster purchased by the Rio Grande four years ago saved $70,000 in out-of- 
pocket cost the first year. And it goes right on making savings. 


helped the Ario-Grande 


In addition to its speed and economy features, the Power Ballaster produces longer lasting 
track. A squared under-tie-and-rail compaction is obtained by the methods and to the 
specifications established by A.R.E.A. standards. The results: true cross-level tamping, 
uniform compaction, less settlement, and longer track life. The normal production rate is 
500 to 700 feet per hour. Many exclusive labor-saving features reduce crew requirements 
to as few as 10 to 15 men. The Power Ballaster requires only a single operator, and 
because of the Power Ballaster’s design, minor repairs and adjustments can be made by 
the operator at the work location. The Power Ballaster’s 1951 availability rate was 

96.6% of production time. 


| save $70,000 the first year 


For more feet of finished tamped track per hour, for higher availability, for lower labor 

and maintenance requirements—the Power Ballaster’s established record cannot be 

equaled by any production tamper available today. 

And you can prove it while tamping your own ballast. Just choose one of these four 
ways: (1) outright purchase; (2) rental for 90 days, with option to buy (with all 

rental payments applied to purchase price); (3) straight rental for a minimum 

period of three months; (4) deferred quarterly payments over a period of 1 to 3 years. 

The rentals and deferred payments are established at substantially less than the 


realizable savings accruing during the payment periods. 
(piss 
‘Rio-Grande 


Qe A leading financial newspaper 


has headlined the savings made 
by the Rio Grande. The article states that the savings 
are made through the use of “Mechanical Monsters 
which dig the stones from between the rails, brush the 
dirt off of them, and pack them back into place’’. 

The records show, for example, that the Pullman- 



























Here’s what YOU can expect from the POWER BALLASTER: 


@ Maximum Use of Track Time 

@ Easy Operation and Maintenance 
* Long Equipment Life 

@ Versatile Production 


@ Longer Lasting Track 

@ More Production 

@ Lower Labor Requirement 
@ Universal Application 


Standard Power Ballaster saved the Rio Grande $70,000 
in out-of-pocket costs during the first year of its use. 
The Power Track Cribber, which was also pioneered 


er by the Rio Grande, saved an additional $47,000 during 
to its first year of operation. 

oO In these ways, the Rio Grande, leader in the use of all 
re types of mechanized track work equipment, including 
le bulldozers, crawler-mounted drag lines and shovels, has 
= materially lowered its maintenance of way costs in re- 


cent years, despite the rising costs of labor and materials. 


yf PULLMAN INCORPORATED 








STANDARD 1. wcverscronne comrany 


Your assurance: PULLMAN-STANDARD has been one of the great U. S. rail- 
road equipment suppliers for 73 years; its time proven integrity and re- 
liability are behind the POWER BALLASTER to protect your equip- 
ment investment and to assure a factory stand-by of spare parts and con- 
tinuing factory service. 


Write for booklet c i i detailed 

data and operating facts about the POWER BALLASTER. 
When you come to Chicago, visit our Michigan Avenue 
Industrial Showroom. 
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Hou much «: your 


maintenance budget did you 
spend last year for work train 
service plus wasted waiting time 
while work crews watched the 
trains go by? Add in, too, the time 
for loading and unloading, time for blocking to take crawlers 
over tracks, time shovels sit idle while waiting for trucks or cars. 


Estimate your productive percentage and you'll see why more 
and more lines are putting high-speed, off-track D Roadster 
Tournapulls on their earthmoving jobs. 


Jone man drives this load-haul-and-spread earthmover anywhere, 
anytime. The big rubber tires travel by any route . . . along the 
Neracks, over trestles, across yards . . . on the paved highway or 
Ithe back roads . . . across fields, along the fence, or along the 
ditch. The scraper bowl easily carries tools, supplies, and extra 
fuel supply. And, D Tournapull travels at speeds to 28 m.p.h. 
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For small scattered jobs, the “D” self-loads around 5 yards per 
trip as a “one-man” dirtmover. When you have volume yardage 
to move, you bring in a fleet of your D Roadsters, and use a 
pusher to heap in 7-yard capacity loads. Or, these Tournapulls 
can work in pairs, push-loading each other with attached 
LeTourneau, front-mounted dozer blades. 


Whatever your loading method, this is the fastest, handiest off- 
road maintenance tool ever to hit the railroad field. It will 
save you more time and more money on dirtmoving assignments 
than any equipment you’ve ever put on your budget. Why 
not investigate? We'll arrange for a demonstration on your 
Division so you can really see what the “D” can do for you! 
Send for descriptive bulletin . . . there is no obligation. 


r.c. LETOURNEAU, inc. 


Peoria, Illinois 








BULLDOZER 


V-TYPE 
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Cutting new berm ditches for Penn- 
sylvania RR, between Thorndale and Morrisville, 
Pa., D Tournapull self-loaded 4.5 pay yds. of 
root-matted clay in 120 ft. Average loading time: 
54 sec. “D” cut ditch out of bank at high area, 
hauled 1400 ft. on same side of track, then spread 
to build up bank in low area. Average speed 
throughout the 2800-foot cycle was 16.5 m.p.h. 
On basis of 50-minute efficiency, unit moved 15.7 
loads or 70.6 pay yards per hour. 


Improving drainage along 53 miles 
of main tracks for Class One Railroad on Illinois 
Division, “D" cut back banks 8 to 12 ft., then 
excavated wide, sloping ditch. Rig easily made 
sharp, 90° turns in confining area . . . hauled 700 
ft. . . . climbed grades to 25%. D Tournapull’s 
ability to produce, even in wet, soft clay and gum- 
bo, earned this comment from Job Superintendent: 
“Best production tool we have — really moves 
yardage, especially on long hauls.” 


of an hour waste 


On grading job, near Compton, Calif., 
2 “D's” teamed up to move 30,000 cu. yds. sandy 
loam for Contractor S$. A. Cummings. One “D" was 
equipped with bulldozer blade; together they self- 
loaded and push-loaded an average of 5 pay yds. 
in Y2 minute . . . completed a typical 450’ cycle, 
including grading, in average of 3 minutes. 





Building new siding for Reading Rail- 
road, near Harrisburg, a Pennsylvania contractor 
teamed his “‘D” with a 93 h.p. pusher. Tournapull 
has capacity for loading 7 cu. yds. 4-wheel air 
brakes give operator safe control on adverse 
grades and winding roads. Low-pressure tires do 
not trip or damage automatic signal connections. 


Send now to: R. G. LeTourneau, Inc., Peoria, Illinois 
Tell us more about 7-yd., 122 h.p. D Tournapull . . . Also data on: 
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THIS IS A TYPICAL pedestal-base U-S-S Manganese Steel Railroad Crossing 


San Francisco. About 85,000 gross tons of traffic pass over the crossing every 
24 hours, and at the time this picture was taken, after more than two years 


| installed at a point where the Birmingham and Southern crosses the St. Louis- 


of service, this crossing had handled over 75,000,000 gross tons of rolling 


THIS CUT-AWAY VIEW shows the pedestal base of 
solid metal located directly under the crossing 
intersection. More liquid metal is used in casting 
this type of intersection; so, in addition to pro- 
viding extra vertical support, the entire casting 
is sounder and freer of internal flaws that usu- 
ally lead to failure. 







VILLA. MILLE 
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THESE TWO cross-section views of (left) an old-style intersection and (right) a 
pedestal-base intersection clearly show the extra vertical support provided by the 
sturdier pedestal-base construction. Ordinary intersections are hollow underneath 
the flangeway intersections at the point where they need the greatest strength. 
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stock and was still in very good condition. 























AS SHOWN ABOVE, the corners of ordinary manga- 
nese railroad crossings, which are hardened to only 
200 Brinell in the shop, are pounded down about 4” 
by the batter of train wheels and require extensive 
rebuilding. 





ON DEPTH-HARDENED U-S-‘S Manganese Steel Cross- 
ings a %%" x 5” pad is cast integrally on each critical 
corner of intersections. This pad then is hammered to 
a hardness of 400 Brinell and ground to surface level 
effects of wheel batter. 


For additional information, use postcard, pages 1028A-1028B Railway Engineering «a Maintenance 
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with stronger, more durable 





U’S‘S MANGANESE STEEL 
RAILROAD CROSSINGS 


U-S‘S MANGANESE STEEL RAILROAD CROSSINGS provide 
the extra strength and durability so necessary in 
crossings that must stand up under constant pound- 
ing from today’s faster, heavier trains. In addition, 
these crossings require a minimum of maintenance, 
and, therefore, reduce costs and service interruptions. 

Both improved design and improved metallurgi- 
cal practice contribute to the outstanding perform- 
ance of U-S‘S Manganese Steel Railroad Crossings. 


Unique Pedestal Base Assures 
Extra Strength and Longer Life 


In these crossings, a pedestal base—a solid col- 
umn of tough manganese steel—provides extra 
vertical support right where it’s needed most: at the 
intersections, where wheel pounding is most severe. 
This pedestal base is many times stronger than the 
rib construction typical of ordinary crossings; and 
its extra support reduces deflections caused by 





ADVANTAGES OF 
U-S*S MANGANESE STEEL 
RAILROAD CROSSINGS 
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wheel batter, a major cause of internal cracks that 
eventually lead to failure. 


An improved method of casting adds additional 
strength and reliability. To minimize porosity and 
cavities characteristic of ordinary manganese cast- 
ings, 5 to 10 times as much feed metal is used for 
these pedestal-type crossings as for other types, 
and the feed is much more closely controlled. This 
practice results in an improved casting. 


Depth Hardening for Minimum Maintenance 


U-S'S Manganese Steel Railroad Crossings are 
depth hardened to approximately 400 Brinell before 
leaving the shop. In other manganese crossings, 
track surfaces are hardened to only about 200 
Brinell before installation—the pounding of train 
wheels is depended on for additional hardening. 
This wheel pounding batters down the corners of 
intersections, and these corners must be built up 
again by welding and grinding. 

This needless maintenance and expense is elimi- 
nated with U-S’S Depth-Hardened Railroad Cross- 
ings. Before they leave the shop, all intersections 
are hammered to a hardness of 400 Brinell—the 
hardness required for modern railroad 'service—and 
ground to surface level. This assures maximum 
durability and resistance to wheel wear. 


U-S-S for All Your Trackwork 


The improvements in design and metallurgical 
practice that are used in U-S‘S Manganese Steel 
Railroad Crossings are typical of the extra care and 
effort that go into the making of all United States 
Steel Trackwork products; so specify U-S-S for all 
your trackwork requirements. We supply joint bars, 
tie plates, switches, frogs, and special track layouts, 
including crossings. In all of these the U-S’S label 
assures you of top quality and service. 


UNITED STATES STEEL COMPANY, PITTSBURGH + COLUMBIA-GENEVA STEEL DIVISION, SAN FRANCISCO 
TENNESSEE COAL & IRON DIVISION, FAIRFIELD, ALA. 
UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT COMPANY, NEW YORK 
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Above: Ker- 
shaw _— ‘Ballast 
Regulator pull- 
ing in ballast 
from shoulder, 
plowing over 
rail, filling 
empty cribs, 
regulating and 
distributing 
ballast. 


Below: 16 men with ballast forks are required for the same opera- 
tion completed by the Kershaw machine and 1 operator. SAVING: 
15 MEN! 


The Kershaw Track Patrol is operated by two men and is 
provided with a turntable, permitting removal from the 
track at any road crossing .or motor car set-off. The ma- 
chine is used with out-of-face surfacing gangs, and as a 
track patrol to scarify, de-weed, regulate, and shape the 
ballast shoulder. 


With surfacing gangs, it is used to regulate and distribute 
the ballast after unloading, and ahead of the surfacing 
gang. After surfacing is completed, the machine is used to 
regulate and shape the ballast slope, eliminating the en- 
tire regulating and dressing crew normally used in sur- 
facing gangs. 


The machine is also used with retimbering gangs to plow 
and spread the ballast from the tie ends. 


On normal maintenance work, the machine may be as- 
signed to a 200-mile section of track, and with the two 
operators, 2 to 3 miles of scarifying, regulating, de-weed- 
ing, and shaping of ballast is completed every day. On the 
200-mile section, the machine will work this track two to 
three times yearly. 


BY KERSHAW BALLAST 


TRACK MAINTENANCE COSTS REDUCED 


MACHINE 
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1. REPLACING TIES, savings 20¢ to 40¢ each. All bal- 
last may be plowed from tie ends. 


2. SURFACING TRACK, savings of $400.00 to $600.00 
per mile. All ballast is regulated before surfacing; 
empty tie cribs are filled. 


3. REGULATING BALLAST, savings of $200.00 to 
$400.00 per mile. Ballast dollies, dumps and hand 
labor are eliminated. 


4. RECLAIMING BALLAST, savings of 50 to 100 cubic 
yards per mile per year. Ballast beyond toe line is 
reclaimed and returned to tie heads. 


5. SCARIFYING BALLAST: The Track Patrol will peri- 
odically scarify ballast on 200 miles of track yearly. 


6. BALLAST DE-WEEDING AND DRAINAGE: For less 
than $40.00 per mile per year, all ballast shoulders 
may be scarified, de-weeded, regulated, and shaped 
by the Kershaw Track Patrol. 


7. CLEANING BALLAST: All foul ballast is scarified 
and plowed from a depth of 2” to 4” below ties. After 
several rains, the washed ballast is returned to the 
tie heads. This operation costs less than $50.00 per 
mile, as compared to a cost of approximately $500.00 
per mile using present methods. 


Write for free copy of “Track-Talk Magazine.” 
KERSHAW MANUFACTURING CO. INC., P.O. Box 510, Montgomery, Alabama 
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For additional information. use postcard, pages 1028A-1026B 
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The LONG glass fiber insulation! 
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ULTRALITE—the duct liner that won’t burn! 


Ultralite Duct Liner is a flexible, semi-rigid glass fiber 
insulation designed specifically as an acoustical duct 
liner, with excellent sound-absorbing properties. It won't 
break, chip or delaminate—won't flake off in air stream! 
You can run it quickly around curves and corners, run it 
through the brakes and shears with the metal, fasten it 
in place with screws and washers or adhesives. 





ULTRALITE—for general piping applications! 

For a smooth, neat wrapping job on pipe from 142” up, 
where surface temperatures do not exceed 425° F., try 
Ultralite! Goes on quickly, especially around valves and 
fittings; stands up under bumps and rough usage without 
breaking or losing thickness. Saves money, too—applied 
costs are only 24 that of hemi-cylinder pipe insulation 
for weatherproofed outside lines! Available with vapor 
barrier or weatherproof facings already attached. 









ULTRALITE—the easy-to-install duct insulation! 


It’s “duct soup” to wrap air ducts with Ultralite Thermal 
Duct Insulation—it’s as easy as wrapping a package! 
Ultralite Duct Insulation is available plain or with your 
choice of 4 different vapor barrier facings, already 
adhered to the insulation. Ultralite is non-irritating, 
pleasant to handle, fire-resistant and non-corrosive to 
metals. K-factor is very low—and so are applied costs! 


ULTRALITE—perfect for metal buildings! 


Wherever there’s a place for metal buildings that need 
insulation, there’s a place for Ultralite. No need to fasten 
it in place if you insulate when the building is erected; 
simply apply Ultralite between metal skin and structurals, 
and its resilience keeps it in place . . . permanently! 
Available with 4 attractive vapor barrier facings, already 
adhered to the insulation. 


SEE OUR LISTING IN SWEET’S CATALOG OR MAIL COUPON TODAY FOR FULL DETAILS! 
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210 W. 10TH ST., KANSAS CITY, MO. 
New York Chicago Philadelphia San Francisco Los Angeles § 
Detroit Houston Tulsa Ft. Worth 








GUSTIN-BACON MFG. CO. 
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Please send me full details on: Em-10 =s8 
: 
C] Ultralite Duct Liner CJ Ultralite Piping Insulation ° 
[] Ultralite Duct Insulation C] Ultralite for Metal Buildings : 
’ 
Name ; 
» 
Firm H 
% 
Addr H 
. 
City : State : 
J 
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what you should know 
about this 


WATER-COOLED 
COMPRESSOR CYLINDER 


;. . amd Why 


These two WB units 
provide compressed air for 
yard facilities of the 

St. Louis-San Francisco 
Railway at Wichita, Kansas. 


If you are looking for an air compressor that runs cooler, delivers cooler air, 
requires less lubricating oil and lasts longer—then get acquainted with the 
Gardner-Denver Water-Cooled WB. 

Completely water-jacketed compressor cylinders keep operating 
temperatures lower—keep cylinder wall temperatures uniform. Since there 
is less cylinder distortion, close manufacturing tolerances can be specified. 
As a result, lubrication is improved, oil pumping is eliminated, and cylinder 
wear is minimized. 

So select Gardner-Denver WB Two-Stage Water-Cooled Compressors 
for your shop and yard installations, and save money on your compressed 
air costs. Available with water tube intercooler—or with combination radi- 
ator-intercooler for remote installations or where good cooling water is 
scarce. Send today for Bulletin WB-10. 


SINCE 1859 


GARDNER-DENVER 


Gardner-Denver Company, Quincy, Illinois 
In Canada: Gardner-Denver Company (Canada), Ltd., Toronto, Ontario 


THE QUALITY LEADER IN COMPRESSORS, PUMPS AND ROCK DRILLS 
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How Brainard 
can help you 
cut tie-handling 


costs 

























LOADING—Tram loads of ties, strapped 
with two special bands of Brainard steel 
* strapping, are lifted quickly from ground 

stock into loading car. These~unit tram 
loads, prepared at the tie-treating plant, 
speed stocking and loading. 





DISTRIBUTING— Man on catwalk drops 
ties one at a time from moving car. Ties 
drop parallel to track. On one railroad, 
a four-man crew using the Brainard 
system has replaced a 17-man crew re- 
quired for manual handling. 


) . mecianpevets new system of tie handling is now in use on seven 
major roads, where it is cutting costs up to 30%. Plans for the 
special patented lift are available free of charge to railroads and tie- 
treating plants for production in their own shops. 


Call your local Brainard salesman now—for a study of your operations 
and recommendations. District offices located throughout the U. S. 





COMPLETE STEEL STRAPPING SYSTEM, ENGI- 
NEERING, STEEL STRAPPING, TOOLS AND 


a - ACCESSORIES, ANTI- CHECKING IRONS 
For booklet write Brainard Steel 


Division, Sharon Steel Corp., Dept. 


S-10, Griswold St., Warren, Obio. <snanonsttes > WARREN, OHIO 


STEEL DIVISION 


SHARON STEEL CORPORATION 
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There are 3 Basic Types of Mechanical Tamping: 


BRUTE FORCE 


\ ate to ram ballast into place. 


) 
Uu 


si OREO PERSUASION 


nnn 
Wu 


to urge ballast into place. 


FORCEFUL PERSUASION 


which combines pressure — not pound- 
ing action—and vibration to give the 
uniform compaction as produced by the 


tid A 
M TAMPER 


THE MATISA EQUIPMENT CORPORATION 
224 South Michigan Blvd. * Chicago 4, Illinois 


TRACKWORK SPECIALISTS ALL OVER THE WORLD 








NEWS NOTES... 









...@ resumé of 
current events 
throughout the 
railroad world 
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A union-shop agreement with 17 unions representing non-operating em- 
ployees has been signed by the eastern railroads. The agreement also has 
a dues-checkoff arrangement, but this will not become effective until 
supplemental agreements are made on individual roads. The agreement 
became effective on September 15. 

* 

Carloadings for the first quarter of 1952 were overestimated by 2.5 
per cent by the 13 Regional Shippers Advisory Boards, according to chair- 
man A. H. Gass of the Car Service Division, AAR. Estimated carloadings 


for the first quarter were 7,327,951; the actual figure was 7,143,183. 
» 


Material for 450,000 tons of rail, 33,000 freight cars, 963 locomotive 
units, and 100 passenger-train cars has been requested for the first quar- 
ter of 1953 by the Defense Transport Administration. This request has been 
filed with the Defense Production Administration, the material-control 
agency. 














+ 

At least 4 million tons of iron ore will have moved overland by rail 
from the mines to the mills by the time this year’s lake navigation season 
ends, according to Administrator James K. Knudsen of the Defense Trans- 
port Administration. This unusual volume is directly attributable to the long 
steel strike. It is expected that railroad loadings of ore will exceed 600 
cars daily for a portion of the season. 

* 

During the Railroad Retirement Board's fiscal year ended June 30 some 
890,000 men, women and children were paid nearly $450 million 
under the retirement and unemployment insurance acts. Retirement bene- 
fits paid during the year came to $394 million. This amount was divided 
among more than 500,000 persons. 

« 

Diesel-electric locomotives handled 64.2 per cent of all gross ton-miles 
performed in road freight service during the first seven months of this 
year. This was a rise of nearly 12 percentage points above the 12 months 
of 1951. Conversely, coal-burning steam locomotives handled only 26.74 
per cent of the ton-miles hauled in the first seven months of this year, as 
compared with 35.25 per cent last year, and 69.55 per cent in 1946. 
These figures were compiled by the Bureau of Transport Economics and 
Statistics of the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

. 

Substantial savings are claimed by the Chesapeake & Ohio for its 
“Train X"’ which is comprised of a series of short single-axle articulated 
units of extremely light weight and low center of gravity. If substituted 
for a 14-car main-line conventional train pulled by a 4000-hp. diesel, the 
road estimates that the new train would effect savings of 45 per cent 
through weight reduction, and of 20 per cent in head-end service. The 
saving due to weight reduction includes 13.1 per cent for maintenance 


of way. 
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The railroads could reclaim 40 to 60 billion ton-miles of freight traffic 
from trucks if they went after it with a rate structure that reached a ceil- 
ing at 3 to 4 cents a ton-mile on intermediate and long-haul shipments. 
This encouraging note was sounded by Robert E. Thomas, manager of 
railroad investments, Keystone Custodian Funds, Boston, Mass., in a recent 
address. He estimates that this amount of traffic would yield annual rev- 
enues of $1.2 to $1.8 billion. 





. 

The Professional Engineers Committee has won a representation elec- 
tion among “‘technical engineers, architects, draftsmen and allied work- 
ers’’ on the St. Louvis-San Francisco. The American Federation of Technical 
Engineers, American Federation of Labor, was defeated by a vote of 54 
to 20. In an election on the New York Central, The American Railway Su- 
pervisors Association was selected to represent mechanical foreman in 
the maintenance-of-way department and subordinate officials in the 
maintenance-of-way and structures department. 

* 

Estimated gross capital expenditures of the Class | railways for road 
projects in 1952 will amount to $371.1 million, an increase of 2.2 per 
cent as compared with 1951, according to figures released by the Bureau 
of Transport Economics and Statistics, Interstate Commerce Commission. 
However, capital expenditures for equipment are expected to slump 4.5 
per cent to $1,003.1 million. Estimated total capital expenditures will be 





























$1,374.2 million, a decrease of 2.8 per cent. 
. 


For one week beginning September 16 a freight car was on exhibit in 
New York’s Grand Central Terminal. This car, of aluminum-plymetal con- 
struction, was the 100,000th freight car to be built for the eastern rail- 
roads since the end of World War Il. It has since left on a tour of nine 
other major cities in the East. Meanwhile, a sister boxcar, the 100,001st, 


will tour through 77 rural communities in 17 northeastern states. 
7 


The Class | railroads had an estimated net income, after interest and 
rentals, of $326 million in the first seven months of this year, as compared 
with a net income of $278 million in the comparable period of last year, 
according to the Bureau of Railway Economics, AAR. 














7 

ALSO WORTH NOTING—Railroad public relations men have organized 
a professional society to be known as the Railroad Public Relations Asso- 
ciation. J. B. Shores, director of employee and public relations of the 
Texas & Pacific, is president. . . . The 4,000-hp. Westinghouse-Baldwin 
gas-turbine locomotive, which recently completed a series of tests on the 
Missouri-Kansas-Texas, is currently undergoing a 90-day service test on 
the Chicago & North Western. . . . Freight tonnage handled by Class | 
motor carriers in the second quarter of this year was 3.4 per cent below 
the volume of the comparable 1951 period, according to figures released 
by the American Trucking Associations. . . . A large railroad has report- 
edly decided to use highway trailers in place of camp cars for housing 
extra gangs and others who are away from home much of the time. 
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is on the 


ralepers 


with 


ESTERON 
BRUSH 


KILLER 


Brush control along thousands of miles of road- 
bed is a big job—one that calls for the best brush- 
killing chemicals available. Two hard-hitting Dow 
products—Esteron* Brush Killer and Esteron 245 
—are first choice with spray service companies 
and railway maintenance men. Here’s why these 
proved brush killers should be YOUR first con- 
sideration in a successful brush control program: 


Both have given outstanding results in all sections 
of the country at all seasons of the year. Both con- 
tain highly effective, low-volatility esters. Esteron 


Ask your supplier or write to Dow 


for literature on right-of-way vegetation control 


THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY 
Agricultural Chemical Deparment 


MIDLAND, MICHIGAN 


In Canada: Dow Chemical of Canada, Limited, Toronto, Canada 


For additional information, use postcard. pages 1028A-1028B 


Brush Killer, a mixture of 2,4-D and 2,4,5-T 
esters, is widely used for control of mixed stands 
of brush and trees. Esteron 245, containing 
2,4,5-T esters, is especially effective against poi- 
son ivy and other 2,4-D resistant species. This 
product also is recommended for year-around 
stump treatment and basal bark application. 
(Grass in ballast? Use Sodium TCA 90 &.) 


*Esteron is a registered trade mark of The Dow 
Chemical Company, largest producers of weed, 
brush and grass control chemicals. 


CHEMICALS 


INDISPENSABLE TO INDUSTRY 


AND AGRICULTURE 
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For faster application or removal of nuts, 
bolts, studs and large screws —and also for 
screw spike driving — the powerful CP-365 
REVERSIBLE AIR IMPACT WRENCH 
is unexcelled. Capacity to 114” bolt size; 
overall length 1634”; weight 32 lbs. Eight- 
inch extension shanks for screw 
spike driving. 


In 1902, a new company — Chicago Pneumatic 
Tool Company — sold its first Boyer Riveters to 
the railroads. In the intervening years, CP has 
become a familiar symbol to the bridge and build- 
ing, mechanical, car and maintenance-of-way de- 
partments — a mark of quality and dependability 
on an always-growing line of time-saving, cost- 


cutting pneumatic and electric tools. 





Chicago Pneumatic also makes 
a complete line of 


Demolition Tools 

Sinker Drills 

Wood Borers 

Concrete Vibrators 

Portable and Stationary 
Air Compressors 


and other equipment for bridge 
and building, track, car and loco- 
motive maintenance. 











The only “one-man gun” of its kind — cutting one- 
inch rivets — CP-11X BOYER RIVET BUSTER has 
quick-change retainer for chisels and backing-out 
punches. Powerful 11” stroke. With chisel, it is 31” 


long and weighs 35 lbs. 
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Loose scale is rapidly removed from any 
metal surface with air-powered CP WIRE 
BRUSH MACHINE. Either straight or 
pistol grip handles are available, and a 
wide choice of radial and cup wire 
brushes. Vertical models also obtainable. 


Built to take a beating and stay in 
continuous service, the CP STEEL 
CLAD GRINDER is ideal for sus- 
tained operation. Air motor main- 
tains constant speed under load. 





Operating at 40 lbs. pressure against a 
y ew) 15-foot head, the CP-20 SUMP PUMP 
yi f/f has a capacity of 200 gallons a minute. 
© / Heth At 80 lbs. pressure against a 50-foot head, 
ete its capacity is 225 gallons a minute. A 
single-stage centrifugal pump; requires 
no priming. 


ANNE RSARY 


Write for further information. 


Cuicaco Pneumatic 


Tough scaling jobs are handled quickly with the air- TOOL COMPANY 
powered CP TRIPLE SCALER. No chisels are required, ss 8 ost 44th aus ¥erk 
as the pistons act as chisels, hammering old paint, rust or 


seale without damaging the underlying surface. Weighs _pyeymaric Too1s _® AIR COMPRESSORS © ELECTRIC TOOLS © DIESEL ENGINES 
only 714 Ibs. ROCK DRILLS © HYDRAULIC TOOLS * VACUUM PUMPS © AVIATION ACCESSORIES 
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One of the 160 Uses of 
CONCRETE on Railroads 


NO. 9 OF A SERIES 


Concrete earth-retaining structures, whether pre- 


cast cribbing (above) or cast-in-place reinforced 
concrete retaining walls (below) are permanent 
improvements that pay for themselves by long- 
term, low-maintenance-cost service. 


Concrete earth-retaining structures are just one 
of more than 160 uses for concrete which enable 
American railroads to improve service and save 
time and money. The moderate first cost of such 
improvements—plus their long life and low main- 
tenance cost—result in true low annual cost. 
This saves money for other necessary items. 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 
33 West Grand Avenue, Chicago 10, Illinois 


A national organization to improve and extend the uses of portland cement 
and concrete . . . through scientific research and engineering field work 
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ONE MACHINE 
DOES ALL THESE RAILROAD 
MAINTENANCE JOBS 


° Trenching 
° Backfilling 
* Widening cuts and fills 


° Restoring embankments 





° Cleaning tracks and 
road beds 


° Sloping and Grading 


* Ripping and loading 
old pavement 
° Excavating 


RESSING SLOPES neatly and 
D uniformly to the desired 
angle is all in a day’s work for 
the Gradall. Its famous arm and 
wrist action, combined with its 
positive hydraulic control, makes 
the job easy and fast. The telescop- 
ing Gradall boom reaches far 
down the slope, tilts the bucket 
up to 45°, to quickly trim large 
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handled by 


Gane of many maintenance -_ 


the multi-purpose Gradall 


areas. And the Gradall works 
easily in tight places inaccessible 
to other machines—under wires 
and trees, around obstacles. 


This is just one of the many off- 
track maintenance jobs on which 
the Gradall’s speed and accuracy 
will cut costs and eliminate hand 
labor. And after a quick change of 


Gradall Distributors in over 75 principal cities 
in the United States and Canada 


For additional information, use postcard, pages 1028A-1028B 


Gradal 





attachments—a matter of minutes 
—the Gradall is ready for its next 
job. For a field demonstration of 
its many uses and cost-cutting 
efficiency, contact your nearest 


Gradall Distributor. 







DIVISION OF @iBuhias 


GRADALL-THE Multi-Purpose MACHINE FOR OFF-TRACK MAINTENANCE 
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You can drive 
LONG PILES | 


be 
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265 standard Monotubes 

with 8” points and 12” butt 
diameters 60 ft. long will 
support this railroad overpass. 


5 9 


a 
with #7! 





... IF THEY’RE TAPERED AND FLUTED STEEL MONOTUBES! 


—— Ohio State Highway Department over- 
pass foundation is a good example of how 
Monotubes simplify pile driving and get you 
on-and-off the job faster! 

First, only a light mobile rig, with short leads, 
was needed to drive these rugged, cold-rolled 
Monotubes to the full 60-foot penetration. 
Tapered and fluted Monotube bottom sections 
were driven initially—then the upper extension 


UNION 





sections were set and welded into place. During 
assembly and welding operations driving con- 
tinued on other piles. 

On-the-job extendibility, quick cutoff and easy 
handling of the light weight Monotubes are sav- 
ing time and money for builders and contractors 
everywhere ... under a// kinds of structures. For 
complete information, write The Union Metal 
Manufacturing Company, Canton 5, Ohio. 


METAL 


Monotube Foundation Piles 
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BUILDING BRIDGES? [am 
b. 
LAYING TRACK? 4 


UN Sa 
LORAIN 


@ Each of these right-of-way jobs is a 
different operation . . . and each railroad 
is using a Lorain best suited to the work. 
For your construction, maintenance or yard 
jobs, you will find Lorain selection the 
answer to greatest efficiency and lowest 
cost. Here’s how you can select for your 
needs — when you get a Lorain... 


4SERIES” . . . select from capacities of 
¥% to 2-yard classes as shovels, 6 to 45 


tons as cranes. You can match your work 
needs to a “T”’. 


3 TYPES OF MOUNTINGS . . . to meet 
any travel condition — to work on-or-off 
track, on-or-off cars — you can mount 


Lorains on crawlers, or use rubber-tire 
carriers as 2-engine (30 m.p.h.) Moto- 
Cranes or single-engine (7 m.p.h.) Self- 
Propelled machines. 


5 FRONT ENDS .. . to lift, load or dig 
anything from rock to rails, you can use 
your Lorain as shovel, crane, dragline, 
clamshell or hoe. And each front end is 
interchangeable, for real versatility. 


Yes — there is a Lorain size and type to 
serve the needs of your road. See your 
Thew-Lorain Distributor to get the best 
shovel-crane — a Lorain! 


THE THEW SHOVEL CO., LORAIN, OHIO 


“=” LORAIN ~ 
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BUILDING BRIDGES. Here, a Lorain Moto-Crane with rubber- 
tire mobility gets to the job fast — does a he-man’s job — then 
off to where it’s needed next. 





DIGGING DITCHES. Here, a crawler mounted Lorain TL25-J 
clamshell, an entirely different mounting and front end, fits the 
needs of this railroad, 


] 
| 
| 


LAYING TRACK. This Lorain-50 crane handles track from along- 
side the right-of-way. Lorain crawlers are available in many lengths 
and widths to suit travel and job conditions. 


SHOVELS ¢ CRANES ° HOES 
DRAGLINES ° CLAMSHELLS 
ON CRAWLERS OR RUBBER TIRES 
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NEW YORK 


Reduce mechanical wont ab tee ... Increase tie life 


@ On Bridges ...FABCO TIE PADS greatly extend the 
life of costly bridge ties by eliminating plate cutting; have an 
extremely low initial cost compared with expensive bridge 
ties; have a record of long life in actual service. 


@ On Curves... FABCO TIE PADS extend the life of 
the tie by reducing plate cutting; and they prevent the un- 
even cutting of the plate into the tie and thus reduce the 
cost of regauging. 


© At Insulated Rail Joints ... FABCO TIE PADS 
eliminate plate cutting of the tie and thus insure a perma- 
nently firm support for the insulated rail joint. By thus pre- 
venting undue movement, the life of the insulation itself is 
extended, and the cost of maintaining the joint is greatly 
reduced. 


@ FABCO TIE PADS are also used on switches, station 
tracks, station approach tracks, open track. 


FABCO TIE PADS are extremely durable. They have with- 
stood in actual service severe modern track conditions — 
high speeds, extremes of temperature, moisture, brine, sand. 
Their resiliency assures tight spikes and permanent cushion- 
ing of track. FABCO TIE PADS help maintain line and 
surface; permit use of smaller tie plates; compensate uneven 
surfaces ... all making for low maintenance costs and low 
pad cost. 


FABCO TIE PADS greatly extend tie life because they 
eliminate the mechanical cutting of the tie by the plate. 


Over 18 years of practical experience has made us familiar 
with the essential requirements of track maintenance. 
FABCO TIE PADS are ideally suited to engineering and 
construction requirements of maintenance of way. They are 
available in two types: FABCO Uncoated Tie Pads, and 
FABCO Self-Sealing Tie Pads. 


Made by the makers of FABREEKA 


FABREEKA PRODUCTS COMPANY, INC. 


222-M SUMMER STREET, BOSTON 10, MASSACHUSETTS 


CHICAGO 
PHILADELPHIA 
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PITTSBURGH 


For additional information, use postcard, pages 1028A-1028B 


DETROIT 
OAKLAND 








SPARTANBURG 
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FOR CLASS 1 PERFORMANCE, SPECIFY 


. 


The nation’s great railroads use Lewis Sealtite fasteners. Accurately en- 


Gusta 








gineered, designed to do a better job, Sealtite products are tough, 
Sealtite 


Hook Bolt durable, made of finest grade metals for heavy duty. They meet the 


most exacting specifications. 

More than 20 years of manufacturing experience have established 
Sealtite’s top quality in the industry. Such famous Sealtite features as 
the patented fins, for better seating, Sealtite’s accurate threading, for 
easy installation, and many others, have given Lewis Sealtite products 


a “Class |” reputation in the field. 





The next time you specify fasteners, specify Lewis Sealtite, a com- 


Sealtite * plete line of first grade fasteners for America’s leading railroads. 
Guard Rail Bolt ASI 


CENTRAL 
ND 69 8 3 
EE 





All Sealtite products are available in HOT-DIP GAL VANIZED, 
SEALED-IN-ZINC finish, which stops rust and corrosion. Tests prove 
that the molten zinc bath gives Double-Life, greater economy 
MISSOURI through fewer replacements. 


- Seruing 55% of Americar 
Glass 1 Ratwads 


See your Lewis representative, or contact 
factory for samples, prices, full details. 





Sealtite 
Lag Screw 





*One of many leading 
railroads using Lewis 
Sealtite products. 







BOLT & NUT COMPANY 
504 Malcolm Ave. S. E. 
Minneapolis 14, Minnesota 


Timber Bolt 









Loktite Nut #2 Sealtite 


Seutite Washer Nut 


Slotted Head 
Car Bolt 


Sealtite Bolts available with Loktite Nut #2, washer nut, or std. sq. and hex. nuts. 
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Put a Homelite Dual Purpose Generator out on a 
repair or maintenance job and you have the right 
type of power...and plenty of it...to operate the 
newest, most efficient type tools. You have high 
cycle power . . . the power needed to operate the 
lighter-weight, easier-to-handle, faster-operating 
and less troublesome high cycle tools. And you get 
this high cycle power in addition to the 110 volt 
power you need for standard universal tools and 
floodlights . . . all from the one Homelite Dual 
Purpose Generator. 





This lightweight, easily carryable generator has 
helped to open up an entirely new field of savings 
in railroad maintenance work and is rapidly be- 
coming standard equipment. Look into it. See it in 
action. Write for a free demonstration. Today. 


CORPORATION 


210 RIVERDALE AVENUE e PORT CHESTER, N. Y,. 
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It COStS money NOt to protect 








cal - = 
rail joints Many leading railroads have found that Preventive 


Maintenance costs less than rail and joint replacement— 
less in labor and materials. The same is true of other rail locations such as street and highway 
crossings—station platforms—motor car set-offs—industrial trackage located in streets—rails 


in tunnels. 


How to SAV@C money with NO-OX-ID 





The remedy is simple—one-coat NO-OX-ID 
rust preventive does the job. Merely remove 
rust scale and coat with NO-OX-ID. This 
approved method will reduce service failures 
and cut maintenance to a minimum. Write for 
illustrated bulletin giving complete informa- 
tion on the NO-OX-ID method of rail joint 
protection. 


DEARBORN CHEMICAL COMPANY 
Merchandise Mart Plaza . Chicago 54, Illinois 





THE 


Dearborn 


Reg. U.S. Pat, Off. N 0 a 


IRON ~ 
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Dearborn Chemical Company, Dept. RE 
Merchandise Mart Plaza 

Chicago 54, Ill. 

Please send me a copy of “How To Protect 
Rail Joints.” 


) a! pina Sinise 


p----------------- 
! 
| 
| 


ORIGINAL RUST PREVENTIVE [pps 
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FLORIDA FRUIT 
CONCENTRATE 








To be sure of always having an adequate, fully dependable and 
surprisingly economical supply of water, the Fosgate Citrus Concen- 
trate Co-operative installed Layne Wells and Pumps at their new plant 
near Orlando, Florida. Their two units:—one 24-inches and the other 
14-inches in diameter have a capacity of 6,500 gallons per minute— 
or 9,360,000 gallons daily if operated on a 24-hour basis. Built to 
Layne's standard of precision engineering, these wells and pumps 
will give years and years of excellent service with an amazingly low 
maintenance cost. 


The same "know-how" experience that built a fine water supply 
for the Fosgate people of Florida—and for several thousand other 
plants, cities and factories,—is ready to serve you, whether for a 
single small unit,—or a number of large ones. 





For Layne’s Cata- 
log on Well Water 
Systems write— 


LAYNE & BOWLER, INC. 
GENERAL OFFICES, MEMPHIS 8, TENN. 


WATER WELLS 
VERTICAL TURBINE PUMPS 
WATER TREATMENT 
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above are the eight Chipman Strategically located plants and a com- 
Company weed killer plants in plete line of proven weed killing chem- 
the United States --° strategically lo- icals are two big reasons why you can get 
cated in major railroad centers tO give dependable, ow cost weed control ser 
you economical service, bO in materials oils s packed b 40 years of experience 
and application of c emicals. Also shown from either of these two companies 
are plants operated y Chipman Chem- ae: ; ; : 
scals, Ltd., the associate company in Write today for further information and 
Canada. These plants afford economical, descriptive literature OD e weed killers 
convenient servicing of Canadian lines. listed below. 
ATLACIDE LIQUID & SPRAY POWDER ° CHLORAX LIQUID & SPRAY POWDER 
TLAS “A” WEED KILLER © BRUSH KILLER 
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CUT YOUR SWEEPING COSTS ‘Wile FITS ALL 
with LOWER INVESTMENT Gg ott 








YARD 


FORK TRUCK 


Utilizes your present fork trucks 







One man replaces sweeping crew 






Does speedier, more thorough job 
Up to 100,000 sq. ft. per hour 


Clears away snow, dust, debris 









POWERFUL 7 H.P. 
Wisconsin GAS 
ENGINE 














Sprinkles while it sweeps 


Costs much less than any 
Power Sweeper of equal capacity 
Hundreds in successjul use by 


Railways, Factories, Foundries, 
Docks, Warehouses, Airports, etc. 


SIDE BRUSH optional at small 
extra cost. 








t Sy 





Li T T LE GIANT PRODUCTS, Inc. Elevate truck forks to 40 in. Drive Floating Dust Pan quickly, easily emptied 
1534 North Adams Street, PEORIA, ILLINOIS into Sweeper. Clamp with 8 Hand into any height receptacle . .. no re-handling. 
. v4 Knobs . . . no tools needed. No other Sweeper can do this! 


















DESIGNED 


For Reducing 
Costs of 
Pumping 












The rugged design of all Viking oe - 
pumps includes ... ~ he Pa ue 


nodes Wack GRAPPLES 


1 
2. 
3. FAST, self priming. 
4. 
5. 






For unloading gondolas—get into close 
corners easily. 


Smooth, even discharge. 


Adaptation for handling either 





viscous or thin liquids. Any crane equipped to handle an ordi- 
6. Low power requirements. nary clam shell bucket will handle a MACK 
grapple. 





Lower your pumping costs. 


VIKING Start with bulletin 52SY. Seven standard sizes. 


Gladly sent on request. 






Write for specification sheet No. 56. 


mimcoim | MACK WELDING CO. 


(@t-te lola re] | Ca lol tZ0) | 9208 Grand Ave. Place Duluth 8, Minn. 
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Fully worn bar (center) shows extent of deterioration prior to shop 
build-up and hardfacing. Outer bars shown have been hardfaced. 
Reclamation of these tamper bars is effected for a fraction of the 
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cost of new bars. 








Close-up of hardfaced bars 
and shoes ready for service. 


SAVE ON TAMPER 


Maintenance-of-way personnel are all too familiar 
with the condition of tamper bars after the continu- 
ous shock of beating coarse-hard aggregate to pack 
in track ballast. 

Many roads have found a way to economically ex- 
tend tamper bar and shoe service life with Air Reduc- 
tion hardfacing electrodes. Here’s how. 

A routine build-up program using Airco No. 361 
electrodes brings the worn parts back to size. Fol- 
lowing the size build-up, Airco Tungtube No. 20 





For additional informati 


he frontiers of progress you'll find 


One man, one holder, and Airco No. 361 electrodes can handle the build-up 
operation. 


BAR AND SHOE REPAIR 


with Airco Hardfacing Alloys 


electrodes provide a hardfaced surface which lasts two 
to three times longer in service than untreated bars. 
These road-tested Airco electrodes are your guarantee 
of sound hard-metal deposits at minimum cost. 

You can learn how Airco Hardfacing techniques 
can effect savings for your maintenance-of-way abra- 
sion and impact resistant operations. An experienced 
Airco Railroad Representative is ready to supply 
you the full details. Just write him at your nearest 
Airco Office. 


Airco) AIR REDUCTION 
SS Sn 


AIR REDUCTION SALES COMPANY - AIR REDUCTION MAGNOLIA COMPANY 
AIR REDUCTION PACIFIC COMPANY 
REPRESENTED INTERNATIONALLY BY AIRCO COMPANY INTERNATIONAL 


Divisions of Air Reduction Company, Incorporated 


Offices in Principal Cities 
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SIMPLIFY TRACK pLatFOoRMS 
MAINTENANCE * 728° 0-020 22 cons 






























Itt jt 
FORMED WITH 
} f; b LAMINATED 

omo iT] e, Fibre Forms 

PAT. APP. FOR 
For one time use, Sonotubes save you 
money in forming concrete columns, 
posts, piles, culverts, etc. Ideal for eco- 
nomica] railroad construction and 
maintenance. Saws like wood 
to exact lengths 

needed. Sizes 3” 
to 24” |.D., up to 
24’ long. Immedi- 
ately available. 44.4 





443 






with the RTW 
P-11-$ PORTABLE 


C e 0 S S gy ot | N D E R Write for Complete Information and Prices 


Sonoco Propucts Company 





yn Products Divisior 


Meet today’s more urgent demands for fast, 
economical track maintenance by using this im- 
proved, light-weight, portable, and easy-to-oper- 
ate Rail Joint Cross Grinder and Slotter—the —________—— 
Model P-11-S. You will find the P-11-S a real 


ges ay NN ARWw 





time-saver for removing overflow metal at rail POSITION WANTED 

ends as well as cross grinding behind welding ; ; ; ; . 

crews. Here are some of the reasons: Railroad engineering or supervisory job with responsi- 

Pee en ee : : ° bility or leading to. Experienced railroad office and 

* ** Grinding wheel spindle and gasoline engine . - Ses : 

pivot 360°—you work both rails with only one outside work from estimate to completion including ad- 

grinding head... ministration and supervision. Box 1052, Railway Engi- 
neering & Maintenance, 30 Church St.. New York 


* ** Light weight permits quick and easy track 
clearance. 


to Be 





*** Pivoted foot clamping device with auto- 
matic release holds grinder firmly against rails 
during slotting. 

° ° CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 
* = Engine and grinding equipment are mounted 


on transverse carriage which operates on ball Use this section when seeking a new man, new posi- 
bearing rollers running on steel guides. tion, or when buying or selling secondhand equipment. 
* ** Hinged and coil-spring-mounted handle for 


aa.” CC CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 
$10.00 an inch, one inch deep by three inches wide, 


P-11-S Portable Cross Grinder. an insertion. 










Write today for free bulletin on the 


EMPLOYMENT ADVERTISEMENTS 


Railway Trackwork Co, 10 Cents a word a month, including address, minimum 


.00. i must accompany each order. 
3207 KENSINGTON AVE., PHILADELPHIA 34, PA. charge $2.00. Remittance must accompany 












Rail Grinders—Switch Grinders—Cross Grinders—‘urface Grinders— 
Rail Drilis—Ballast Extruders—Bit Sharpeners—Tie Nippers—Grinding Railway Engineering and Maintenance 
Wheels—Cut-Off Wheels 3 oP 

@ 57 87 Classified Advertising Department 


30 Church St., New York 7, N. Y. 
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a 
Announcing U 


To a long line of improvements in design and 
construction, UNIT has added another advancement — 
FLUID TORQUE DRIVE. This torque converter applicati 
gives the operator a steady flow of power 
can regulate with smoothness and a 





shafts, gears, and cables . . 
costs down to a minimum. 


UNIT 357 MOBILE CRA LF, if e ail. 
ra 











Time-saving, Cost-reducing Advantages 


@ Greater work output without increasing fuel consumption 


@ Eliminates ‘‘shock loads” on machinery, reducing main- 
tenance cost 

Smoother and more accurate control of all operations 
Builds up line pull without excessive load on engine 
Full steady power for peak loads without stalling engine 
Quick engine pickup retains maximum line speeds 
UNIT O16 -Shpy EL Provides “regulated load handling” by throttle control 
Increases lugging power for hard excavating 

Engine clutch eliminated entirely 


Installation available at NO EXTRA COST 


UNIT CRANE & SHOVEL CORP. 


6403 W. Burnham St., Milwaukee 14, Wis., U.S.A. 












Other UNIT machines are available in 
V2 and % yard Excavators and Cranes 
up to 20 Tons . . . Crawler or Mobile 
Types . . . Gas or Diesel . . . Fully con- 
vertible to ALL attachments. Write for 
descriptive literature. 





SHOVELS © DRAGLINES © CLAMSHELLS © CRANES 
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There's an "R” in LIMKEN 





AVE you ever noticed we often spell ‘“ TIMKEN’® 
with an “R”’? It’s just to the right, near the top of 

the “N”’, and it means that “TIMKEN” is the registered 
trade-mark of The Timken Roller Bearing Company. 





It’s your assurance of getting the highest quality tapered 
roller bearings, fine alloy steel bars, seamless steel 
tubing or removable rock bits. 


But remember, “TIMKEN” 7s a trade-mark, not a 
type of product, and you'll find it only on products 
made by the Timken Company. 


Industry has made it a habit to look for the trade- 
mark ‘““ TIMKEN” when buying tapered roller bearings, 
alloy steel bars or rock bits. Why not make “TIMKEN” 
your “buy word” too? There’s over 50 years of expe- 
rience behind it. The Timken Roller Bearing Company, 





Canton 6, Ohio. Canadian plant: St. Thomas, Ontario. 
Cable address: “TIMROSCO”. 
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Greater speeds and heavier payloads require rails that can 
deliver increased performance. Western Railroad needs are 
met with CF&I End-Hardened Rails. 


Precision equipment, consisting of successive radiant heat- 

é q D - a A # D » by E D ing units and a compressed air quench, simultaneously end- 
hardens both ends of each CF&I rail. 

Automatic controls assure accuracy of required tempera- 

r 0 z ture, heating time and quench. This method provides rails 


with uniform hardness patterns, 
WESTERN 
on saw Satna iob iale one Sethe thisaen:tieaeiiailh 
RAILROADS _ So ated vi our Plo Plan ipa ce 


RAILS AND ACCESSORIES 
CF 
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Adding Years of Service 
to Bridge Ties! 


@ Unless retarded, splits and cracks in 
bridge ties get progressively worse. 
Hearts of ties are then exposed to decay. 
Ties fail and have to be replaced—a 
costly procedure as you well know. 

Early in the service life of the tie, all 
openings should be filled in with 
Koppers Tie-Sealing Compound. This 
specially-processed coal-tar coating 
seals up splits, cracks and checks. . . 
retards their spread . . . protects ties 
against decay. 

It is estimated that Koppers Tie- 
Sealing Compound will increase service 
life of ties by at least 5 years. It will 

: ~ pay you to use it on your railroad. De- 
i eet tails and price information on request. 
KOPPERS TIE-SEALING COMPOUND being applied by gun. This water-resistant coating 
protects bridge ties against premature failure caused by splitting, checking or cracking. 


Cam > 


KOPPERS 
NN Ww J) 





{i 
Use Koppers Tie-Sealing Compound on your railroad system. Details and price information on request. | 


KOPPERS COMPANY, INC., Tar Products Division, Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 





Q AND C STEP JOINTS 
“WAVE WHAT IT Taxes” || WHO'S WHO IN RAILROADING 


FOR DEPENDABLE SERVICE Engineering officers will want a copy of the 


Twelfth Edition of WHO’S WHO in RAIL- 
ROADING. Here they will find complete and 
helpful biographical information on the key men 
in the railway industry. More than 6,000 of these 
men are in the edition, 2,000 for the first time. 


Send for a copy on 


TEN DAYS’ APPROVAL 


Over a period of more than 40 years the manu- 
facture of Q and C Step Joints has kept pace with and see for yourself how much important in- 


the best practice for producing high grade heat formation it contains about the men vou do 
treated steel Compromise Joints that will resist business with. 
the impacts of heavy service. 


() and C Step Joints are available for all the new 
eae . 7 . } 1949, 827 es, 6 x 9, $10.00 
sections of rail. Allowance for wear on old rails , — $ 

can be made to provide a smooth riding surface. 


, .¢ ° © eae Book D 
Ask for Q and C Step Joints on your requisitions. ata aera 


THE Q AND C CO. Simmons-Boardman Publishing Corp. 


59 E. Van Buren St. 90 West St. 611 Olive St. 30 Church Street New York 7, N. Y. 
Chicago 5 New York 6 St. Louis 1 
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WITH 5000 MILES 
SERVING NINE 
STATES... 





ENTERPRISE 


Multi-Service 


Ballast Cars 











POR COMPAS } 
SERVICE ONL 





Deposits ballast in place and quantity desired. 
All ballast deposited clear of rails. 
Reduces time, labor, and cost of ballasting. 


Easy, one-man operation. 100% discharge. 


A SIDE DISCHARGE CAR A CENTER DISCHARGE CAR 
OPERATIVE EITHER SIDE OR BOTH SIMULTANEOUSLY 


AONP TR RP UR ISSIR RAILWAY EQUIPMENT COMPANY 





| 
| 
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But Not the Mower with an OLIVER Hydro-Cut! 


Yes, here’s the mower that not only cuts anything 
from thick matted grass to heavy brush but also 
cuts maintenance costs to the bone. . . 50% and 
even more according to cost records of users! 

When an Oliver Hydro-Cut hits a bottle ...a 
piece of wire or other roadside debris, you don’t 
lay up the mower for expensive repairs. With 
the ordinary mower, this impact breaks or dam- 
ages knife sections, guards, knife heads and even 
pitman drives. 

The Oliver Hydro-Cut is hydraulically oper- 
ated; there is far less impact when the cutter bar 


strikes debris. The ‘metal in motion” behind 
the knife in an Oliver is approximately 22 pounds 
as compared to over 100 pounds for a mechan- 
ical mower. It is the vastly increased impact load 
in the ordinary mower that causes the excessive 
damage and maintenance costs. And, for extra 
safety, Oliver has a hydraulic blow-off valve 
which instantly unloads the force behind the 
knife when the mower strikes an obstruction. 

If you’re interested in saving hundreds of dol- 
lars in maintenance costs per year, see or call 
your Oliver Industrial Distributor. 


THE OLIVER corporation 


19300 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland 17, Ohio 





! OLIVER Corporation 

19300 Euclid Ave. « Cleveland 17, Ohio 

O Please send me literature on the Oliver Hydro-Cut 
Mower. 

0 Name and address of my nearest Oliver Industrial 





A complete line of 
industrial wheel and 
crawler tractors 
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Ingersoll-Rand’s MT4 and MT8 Tamping Guns with 





EXAMINE THESE TAMPING GUN FEATURES 





The MT4 has just the power needed 
for the majority of your tamping jobs, 
while the MT8 hits with twice the 
power of the MT4 for tamping where 
ballast conditions permit. 





ROCK BOTTOM 
AIR CONSUMPTION - 


Four MT4’s or two MT8’s can easily 
be operated from the compact, highly 
portable 3R36 Spot-Air Compressor. 





Both the MT4 and MTS take the same 























STANDARD STEELS steels—no duplication is necessary. A 
complete line of steels is available, en- 
gineered to fit your jobs. 

Chrome plated pistons, polished to a 

CHROME PLATED mirror finish, reduce wear on both 

PISTONS pistons and barrels, reduce effects of 
insufficient lubrication, and increase re- 
sistance to sand, grit or scale particles. 
Air Powered Tamping Guns operate 

COMFORTABLE cool to the touch—no fumes or heat to 
TO OPERATE lower the comfort and efficiency of the 
operators. 
— 2 
: MT4 and MT8 Tamping Guns can be 
RIGHT OR LEFT HAND changed from right to left hand opera- 
OPERATION ' tion, without removing the handle or 
| changing the position of the steel. 
| 
T 1 d f f 
| hrottle is located for ease of operation 
| HANDY THROTTLE and so that there is little danger of 
breakage if the Tamping Gunisdropped. 
l 
_! 
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the 3R36 Spot-Air Compressor 





The Ingersoll-Rand 3R36 Spot-Air Com- 
pressor is a self-contained gasoline-powered 
compressor. It weighs only 265 pounds, and 
can be easily carried by two men. It will 
operate four MT4 Tamping Guns or two 
MT8 Tamping Guns. 


Originator of Mechanical Jamping 


Ing ersoll-Rand 


11 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 4, N. Y. 


835-11 
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SiIMMONS-BOARDMAN PUBLISHING CORPORATION 
79 W. MONROE STREET 


CHICAGO 3. ILL. 





Subject: The ABC—and You 


October 1, 1952 


Dear Readers: 


I have referred frequently in these letters to the care and conscientious effort which 
we, as editors, devote to the preparation of material for our magazine. Behind these efforts 
are a number of reasons, some of which I have mentioned in previous letters. But I have not told 
you how our efforts are influenced by the membership of this publication in the Audit Bureau of 

Circulations (ABC). I'm sure that an explanation will interest you because of the implications 
it has relative to the quality of the material we publish. 


Prior to 1914 there were no generally accepted standards for meaSuring a publication's 
circulation. A publisher could claim any figure that happened to occur to him and might seem 
attractive, and it was hard to prove otherwise. Manufacturers interested in advertising tneir 
products had no sure way of knowing what kind of people and how many of them were readers of any 
given paper. A group of publishers and advertising men, perceiving their mutual need for 
dependable facts and figures on circulation, formed a cooperative association known as the 
Audit Bureau of Circulations. 


Since then, experienced auditors of the ABC have made annual audits of the circulation 
records of all member publications—and their reports on who and how many people pay their good 
money to receive each paper regularly are available to all interested persons. Today a total of 
370 business publications are members of the ABC. Railway Engineering and Maintenance is proud 
to be included in this membership. 


But you may ask: "Where do I asa reader, benefit through your membership in the ABC?" The 
answer is that the editorial content must be good enough and of sufficient value to you to 
attract you as a reader in the first place and to hold your attention indefinitely. ABC 
standardization of circulation techniques is the behind-the-scenes force that makes for 
editorial quality. If the magazine isn't good, and doesn't stay good, you are apt to lose 
interest and stop buying it. Your dissatisfaction would then be reflected in the annual audit 
of the ABC, causing the magazine to lose prestige in the eyes of the advertisers. In other words, 
it has to be valuable to you or it doesn't stay in business. 


On a different level, one of the most remarkable things about ABC is that it is a creation 
of independent business men, not a governmental agency. In an era when the government runs 
controlling agencies in such fields as security sales, food and drugs, life insurance and 
banking, ABC is unique. Here is self-regulation in a highly developed and successful form. 
Because we have this free association of people engaged in advertising and publishing, because 
we have bonded together to protect ourselves and the reader, there has never been any need for 
the government to step in and do the job. 


Only paid-circulation magazines can belong to ABC. They only have committed themselves to 
the proposition that their very existence depends on the ability of their editors to put out a 
product which a substantial number of persons will be willing to pay good money to read. This not 
only seems to be, but is, a heavy responsibility. But actually it's the only way of assuring 
that a magazine's obligations to its readers—and advertisers—will at all times receive the 
consideration they deserve. 


Yours sincerely. 


Editor 
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MEMBERS: AUDIT BUREAU OF CIRCULATIONS AND ASSOCIATED BUSINESS PAPERS, INC. 
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YOUR EXTRA EMPLOYEE THAT WORKS WITHOUT PAY 



















RACINE 


& oe { Y 


TIE TAMPER 






If you had an extra man 
WU. working eight hours per 
“= day, you’d notice the in- 
crease in tamped track. A Racine Unit 
Tie Tamper provides that increase — 
GIVING YOU THE EQUIVALENT OF EIGHT 
HOURS MORE WORK EVERY DAY. 





Racine Unit Tie Tampers speed up your 
work and increase manpower efficiency 
by reducing fatigue. Easily carried, easi- 
ly — shock-free — they team up 
productively with your operators. 


@ LIGHT IN WEIGHT (60 Ibs.) 











@SHOCK-FREE OPERATION 


You get longer tool life with less 
machine maintenance, more uniformly 
compacted ballast that remains prop- 
erly placed longer. All these are ex- 
tras that make the Racine Unit Tie 
Tamper a valuable employee to serve 
you capably for a long, long time. 
Write for free 3-color catalog. 


@1500 BLOWS PER MINUTE 

@ EASY STARTING MAGNETO IGNITION 
@ BALANCED RECOIL—SMOOTH ACTION 
@ LOW MAINTENANCE COST 

@ 80% IMPROVEMENT IN TOOL LIFE 


@ LONG TROUBLE-FREE LIFE 


OTHER 
PORTABLE MACHINES 
BY RACINE 


RACINE 


Recine Bond Drill HYDRAULICS & MACHINERY, INC. 


2038 Albert Street, Racine, Wis. 








t 
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Racine Rail Drill Racine Rail Cutter 
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ON THE JOB 
COUNTS 








Engineered-to perform better 





Built-to last longer! 


The statement above would apply equally well 
to any piece of railway equipment that bears the 
Fairmont name. For every Fairmont product is 
the very last word in engineering research . . . 
and the very first word in quality craftsmanship 
and construction. The Fairmont A3 Series D Gang 
Car, pictured above, is a dramatic example of this 
fact. Although designed expressly for B and B 
and extra gang service, for towing mowers, extin- 
guisher cars and work trailers—it is also readily 
adaptable as a heavy-duty section car because of 


FAIRMONT RAILWAY MOTORS, 


MANUFACTURERS OF IN: 


TRAILERS, WHEELS, A AND BEARINGS, 


‘CTION CARS, SECTION AND GANG CARS, HY-RAIL CARS, 
BALLAST 


its unusually light weight. Its dependable 17 
engine, four speed transmission and adjustable 
wheel brakes make this one of the most versatil 
vehicles of its kind in the world Evidence of it 
sound construction and in-built iong life can 
con in its bolted steal frame, ite study ale, i 
strong, rugged body, and its many other speci 
construction features.“ Wherever the A3 Serien: 
ee ee wan ee 
Fairmont achievement in sign 
engineered and built for results the 
MINNES 


ee ae BURNERS AND EXTING 


INC., FAIRMONT, 


MAINTENANCE CARS. WEED 


MOWERS, 
CARS) DERRICK CARS, OIL, SPRAY CARS, GROUTING OUTFITS, WEED SPRAY CARS, TIE SPRAYERS, TIE REMOVERS, 1 
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Editorials 


A Lesson—Equipment Loading—Conventions 


Earthquake Necessitates Huge Emergency Grading Job 


Description of extensive reconstruction project on the Southern Pacific at Tehachapi, 
Cal., involving the greatest number of men and machines ever assembled at one 
site 


Convention Report (Frontispiece) 


A section of 24 pages covering the proceedings of the Roadmasters and Bridge and 
Building meetings held concurrently at Chicago, September 15-17 


Joint Sessions 


Roadmasters’ Sessions 


Bridge and Building Sessions 


News Briefs in Pictures 


Power ballasting on the DT&l—Cribbing machines in use on the New Haven— 
TP&W's prize-winning ‘Office of the Year’’ 


Products of the Manufacturers 


What’s the Answer 


Signs of Temporary ‘‘Slow-Order’’ Zones Water Columns Out of Production 
How to Attach Blast Plates to Bridges Concrete Slabs Under Crossing Frogs 


Use of Propane Switch Heaters Mixing Time for Air-Entrained Concrete 


The Month’s News 
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HE CONDON Steel Grating Highway 

Crossing is revolutionary in its design 
and accomplishment ... representing a pro- 
gressive step in the construction of highway 
crossings. The Condon Crossing will ac- 
commodate any rail section. The deck 
elements ...even the steel underframes.. . 
are readily removed for track and ballast 
maintenance. It costs less snstalled than 
other type crossings, since it lasts 2 to 4 
times longer. 
The Condon Steel Grating Highway Cross- 
ing is adaptable to either straight, tangent 
or curved track. If you will submit your 
problem to us, Morrison engineers will 
give you a detailed proposal. If you would 
like a quick preliminary cost estimate, give 
us the track feet of the crossing area and 
we will give you a close cost approxima- 
tion. There is no obligation of course. 








HIGHWAY CROSSING 







these FEATURES 
OBTAINABLE IN NO OTHER TYPE 
OF CROSSING CONSTRUCTION: 


LOWEST MAINTENANCE COST Nothing to Crack, 


Soften or Disintegrate because of seasonal change. All steel construc- 
tion means it lasts 2 to 4 times longer. 


INEXPENSIVELY INSTALLED Except for highway head- 


walls when necessary, existing track ties constitute the only necessary 
foundations. Adaptable to straight, tangent or curved track. 


REMOVABLE SECTIONS Easily lifted for tamping, ballast 


cleaning or track surfacing work. Accommodates any rail section and 
permits track raising. 


EXCELLENT DRAINAGE Self-cleaning because 80% of deck 


area is open. Assures normal longitudinal track drainage. 


SAFE...STRONG...SMOOTH A more tractive, non- 


wearing surface that is strong and requires no crowning. 


MOR* 


—LwaY SUP 
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A Lesson— 


In Developments of 1952 Working Season 





The working season now coming to a close has furnished some interesting 
developments relative to the question as to whether maintenance programs, 
established early in the year, should be carried forward more or less as 
scheduled regardless of temporary setbacks suffered by railroad business. 
Is there a lesson in these developments which may prove of value to main- 
tenance officers in the future? 





From the average maintenance man’s point of view the year’s work was 
going along more or less normally until the steel workers went on strike. 
The impact of this development on maintenance programs was twofold. 
First, for lack of new steel, rail-laying operations throughout the country 
gradually slowed down and came to a practical standstill. This, of course, 
was a situation over which the railroads had no control. Second, the loss of 
revenue traffic due to the prolonged shutdown of the steel mills caused many 
railroads, as an economy measure, to curtail other phases of their main- 
tenance programs—phases, such as track surfacing and tie renewals, that 
oF would not otherwise have been directly affected by the lack of new rail. 


Some few roads, however, including a number that suffered a serious loss 
of traffic due to the steel strike, did not curtail their maintenance programs, 
" . except to the extent that this was necessary because of the lack of new rail. 

e It is evident on these lines that the maintenance officers have been able to 
convince their managements of the wisdom of a policy of relative non-inter- 
ference with maintenance work under such conditions. In arguing the 
‘ack, matter these officers could conceivably have pointed out that the loss of 
ruc: traffic, and of revenue, was only temporary and would largely be made up 
later. Another argument they perhaps used is that the country is in a period 
of recurring strikes and that the condition of the properties would suffer a 
serious setback if a policy of retrenchment is to be followed every time 
traffic is affected adversely by a strike. 


Continuing the debate, a maintenance officer might argue that a rela- 
tively stable level of activity is necessary to the morale and efficiency of his 
last forces, or, conversely, that efficiency goes down and costs go up under a 
“stop-and-go” policy of controlling maintenance operations. Finally, he 











— might point out that it is extremely difficult to catch up in future years on 
work that is not done in the year it was programmed. In other words the 

eile effect is to add to the accumulated total of deferred maintenance. 
These are admittedly intangible arguments that would be difficult to sub- 
stantiate on a dollars-and-cents basis. That they are sound, however, is 
a indicated by the fact that they have been used successfully on a number of 


railroads. Possibly, through repetition and forceful presentation, they may 
in time bring about a change in policy on other lines. 


The line of reasoning given in the foregoing would by and large be con- 
fined to those situations in which a decline in railway business has occurred 
as a result of a temporary condition, with the over-all business picture 
remaining relatively unaffected. If, during a particular year, indications 
should develop that a general decline in business is occurring, it would, of 
course, be much more difficult to justify the continuance of normal main- 
tenance programs. 
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EQUIPMENT LOADING— 


Always Demand Greatest of Care 


TO SAVE LIVES, a railway officer swallowed his pride 
and stood up in front of the members of the Road- 
masters’ and Maintenance of Way Association assem- 
bled in convention, and told of a tragic personal injury 
which occurred on his railroad. “Nothing can assuage 
the hurt or reduce the loss from that particular tragedy,” 
he said, but the lessons it has taught might prevent a 
recurrence provided knowledge of them is disseminated 
far and wide. 

His story concerned an operator of a front-end loader, 
a man with considerable experience and a great deal 
of native ability. Having finished the work assigned to 
him at a particular location, the operator proceeded to 
load his equipment on a flat car for movement to the 
next point of need. 

The flat car was spotted on a siding at the end of a 
string of 14 camp cars. The operator laid timbers be- 
tween the ground and one end of the car to form a ramp 
up which the equipment could be moved onto the car. 
The timbers were well blocked so they would be strong 
enough to support the equipment. When the operator 
had satisfied himself that the ramp was strong enough 
and in the right position, he got on the tractor and 
“walked” it up the ramp toward the car. As the equip- 
ment reached the car end of the ramp and a part of 
the “cats” were over the car floor, the flat car started to 
move forward. The movement continued until the car 
had slipped from under the ends of the timber ramp, 
leaving the tractor unbalanced. The ramp then col- 
lapsed and the tractor toppled over, crushing the oper- 
ator beneath it. 

Subsequent investigation showed that the operator 
had constructed a ramp strong enough to carry his 
equipment. He had handled his equipment expertly. 
In fact, as far as could be determined, he made only 
one mistake—he tempered a safety rule with judgment 
which subsequently proved poor. He failed to block the 
flat car so it could not move. 

Why did this experienced man fail in this one fatal 
instance? He had a long record of good safety perform- 
ance. He had loaded many pieces of equipment in a 
similar manner—always heretofore blocking the wheels 
of the flat car. Why not this time? 

It has been presumed that he believed the car would 
not move because it was spotted next to the 14 camp 
cars, perhaps was coupled to them. He probably for- 
got about the slack in the draft gears and couplers. He 
may have had to lower the hand-brake staff to get the 
tractor on the car. In any case, he failed to secure the 
car against movement. That is the major lesson to be 
learned from the particular circumstances surrounding 
this tragedy. 

Was that, however, the sole factor contributing to 
the fatality? Another possibility comes to mind. Did the 
operator secure the ends of his timber ramp to the end 
of the flat car? It was certainly his responsibility to do 
so, for experience has shown that even if a car has been 
adequately blocked against movement, the ramp might 
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be pulled off the car by the movement of the tractor 
treads. Should that occur, the blocking supporting the 
timber ramp may hold, but it is very unlikely that it 
will. If it holds, well and good; but if it doesn’t, another 
tragedy begins. 

At least three lessons may be learned from this 
tragedy: (1) In handling heavy equipment nothing can 
be assumed to take the place of an established safety 
precaution—in this case—an assumption that the car 
would not move because it was spotted next to other 
cars. (2) In loading crawler equipment, the car onto 
which the machine is to be loaded must be blocked 
securely against movement and the hand brake set (if 
possible). (3) Loading ramps should not only be sup- 
ported well, but must be fastened in some manner to 
the flat car or gondola. 

In the telling of the story is still another lesson. 
When a railway officer voluntarily publicizes a tragic 
personal injury such as this, he must dispense with 
pride and bear the heavy weight of his responsibility. 
To do so is not easy. We repeat, it was done in this 
case only that other lives might be saved. How can any- 
one, whether he be an equipment operator, a super- 
visor, or a railway officer, fail to heed such a humane 
plea either to practice or preach the lessons such a 
tragedy has taught? 


CONVENTIONS— 
New Method of Reporting Proceedings 


WITH THE exception of the earthquake story begin- 
ning on the opposite page the entire feature section of 
this issue is occupied by articles reporting the conven- 
tion proceedings of the Roadmasters’ and Bridge and 
Building Associations. This represents a distinct de- 
parture from past practice. Formerly, the policy was to 
report the Roadmasters’ proceedings in the October 
issue and the Bridge and Building activities in the 
November number. 

The trouble with this practice was that it involved 
considerable delay between the close of the conventions 
and the mailing of the November issue containing the 
story on the Bridge and Building meeting. Also, the 
conviction was growing that, in these days of television 
and other diversions, the majority of readers would 
prefer that the committee reports be boiled down to 
bring out the highlights, instead of being printed in full. 

That is why we bring to you, in this one issue, com- 
plete reports of both conventions, including abstracts of 
all the committee reports and addresses. However, for 
those who may desire to have the complete texts of the 
committee reports without waiting for the official pro- 
ceedings of the associations, a limited supply of pre- 
prints is available. If you would like a copy, simply 
write to the editor, 79 W. Monroe Street, Chicago 5, 
specifying whether you want the Roadmasters’ or 
B. & B. reports. You will receive your copy promptly. 
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Earthquake Shakes Up Tunnels... 


Because of the shattered condition of 
the east portal of Tunnel 3 it was decided 
to daylight a 206-ft. section at this 
end. Tunnel walls were 23 in. thick 


Requires Huge Emergency Grading Job 


Severe tremors in southern California on July 
21 caused extensive damage to Southern Pacific 
properties on line through Tehachapi range. A 
thousand men and 175 machines moved 11/, mil- 
lion cu. yd. in 25 days in daylighting tunnels and 
in constructing a long shoo-fly. 


* Railroad men, assisted by con- 
tractors employing a huge fleet 
of heavy excavating and hauling 
machines, literally moved moun- 
tains of material following the 
earthquake that caused devasta- 
tion in Southern California on July 
21. From the railroad standpoint 
the greatest destruction was con- 
centrated along a relatively short 
section of the Southern Pacific’s 
San Joaquin Valley route in the 
Tehachapi mountains where four 
concrete-lined tunnels suffered se- 
rious damage. In partly or wholly 
daylighting three of these tunnels, 
and in constructing a long shoo-fly 
around the fourth, it was neces- 
sary to move about 1,250,000 cu. 
yd. of material. 

To carry out this reconstruction 
work in the shortest possible time 
the railroad and contractors assem- 
bled more than 1000 men and 
about 175 pieces of heavy earth- 
moving units, which, with supple- 
mental equipment, were estimated 


This looks like the effects of a washout 
but actually it was caused when a sec- 
tion of roadbed simply dropped away 
from the track. Location is near Tunnel 1 
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View of Tehachapi 


to have a total value of $3,500,000. 
Working on an around-the-clock 
schedule this organization com- 
pleted the emergency repair work 
in time to permit traffic over the 
line to be resumed at the end of 
25 days. This emergency recon- 
struction work was estimated to 
cost approximately $2,000,000. 


Rugged Terrain 


A description of the terrain 
and the line helps in understand- 
ing the problem the railroad faced 
in the wake of the disaster. Con- 
struction of the railroad over the 
Tehachapi mountains in 1875-76 
involved a climb of 2734 ft. from 
the base of the mountains to 
top the 4025-ft Tehachapi pass 
about 16 air-miles away. This was 
done by laying 28 miles of track 
on a winding alinement extending 
through 18 tunnels and around the 
Tehachapi Loop where long trains 
gain 77 ft. in elevation by climbing 
over their own tails in ascending 
the mountain. 

Longest of the tunnels was Num- 
ber 5 which was completed about 
March 10, 1876. It was 1169.6 ft. 
from portal to portal. The tunnels 
originally were wood lined. They 
were increased to standard clear- 
ances and given concrete linings 
by 1921. Of the original 18 tunnels, 
two were by-passed in 1921, and 
one was daylighted in 1943. 

The ruling grade throughout the 
area is 2.2 per cent. The line is 
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“TUNNELS | 
"Dayiighted” See 


Mountain area where major damage oc- 
curred on the Southern Pacific. Shoo-Fly around Tunnel 5, shown 


‘. 





single track, with the exception of 
sidings, and is regulated by Cen- 
tralized Traffic Control. It is the 
major freight link between south- 
ern and northern California and 
is also used by the Santa Fe. SP’s 
Coast route, the only other north- 
south rail line, was less heavily 
traveled by freight trains. 


Near Record Earthquake 


That was the situation at 3:52:34 
a.m., Pacific Standard Time, on 
July 21, when a wide area of 
southern California reeled and 
quivered under the initial shock of 
the earthquake. It struck with a 
magnitude of 7.5 on the seismo- 
graph scale, and the Tehachapi 
mountains shuddered for the next 
three days from aftershocks rang- 
ing from 3.8 to 5.6 on the scale. 
The San Francisco temblor of 1906, 
strongest previously recorded in 
the state, reached an intensity of 
8.25. 

It was a “very nearly continuous 
motion of the earth’s crust during 
the three-day period,” according to 
seismologists at the California In- 
stitute of Technology. The quake 
centered in the Bear Mountain 
fault, defined in geological records 
as a “probable dead fault,” which 
had been inactive possibly for mil- 
lions of years. Total damage in 
Kern county, where the line runs, 
was estimated at $75 million. Four- 
teen persons died as a result of 
the quake. 


% ~ Py 
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TUNNEL 3 
ney “Daylight ” 


by broken line, is 4,258 ft. long and has fill containing 250,- 
000 cu. yd. of material. Height, 132 ft.; width at base, 460 ft. 


(Photo Courtesy Southern Pacific Bulletin) 


In the major damage area on 
the railroad, the 11 miles between 
Caliente and Rowen, four tunnels 
were badly shattered, and linings 
of four more were cracked. Early 
inspection parties found three 
water tanks overturned, including 
the 350,000-gal. tank at Tehachapi 
station. Rails were out of aline- 
ment, and a water line running 
down the mountain as far as Bena 
was broken. 


Extent of the Damage 


Top officers of the SP lost no 
time in attacking the task of recon- 
struction. Five hours after the 
quake a special train left San Fran- 
cisco for Bakersfield with the busi- 
ness cars of D. J. Russell, presi- 
dent, J. W. Corbett, vice- -president 
in charge of operations, and E. E. 


Mayo, chief engineer. Accom- 
panied by San Joaquin Division 
officers from Bakersfield, they 


started an inspection trip by foot 


over the damaged area _ shortly 
before dusk. Scrambling over 


wrenched rails and looking into 
the battered tunnels, the inspection 
group found the following picture 
of destruction: 

Near Tunnel 1 above Caliente, 
100 ft. of fill had dropped away 
from the rails, leaving them sus- 
cy 4 ft. in the air. At Tunnel 
3, 700 ft. long, near Bealville, the 
east 200 ft. was badly damaged. 
The side walls of the tunnel, of 
heavily reinforced concrete 23 in. 
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Major earthquake damage occurred between Caliente and Rowen. 
Freight traffic was diverted over Coast route during repairs. 


thick, were pushed in and the arch 
was broken in places. One rail was 
found twisted into an S-shape with 
one of the curves pushed under 
the wall of the tunnel. Yet neither 
the wall nor the rail was broken. 

Tunnel 4, originally 300 ft. east 
of Tunnel 3, was now 8 ft. closer 
due to the earth’s movement. As a 
result the connecting rails between 
the tunnels had been pushed into 
sharp curves by the earthquake’s 
pressure. Throughout its 334.4 ft., 
Tunnel 4 was badly cracked. At 
one place, the rails were 4 ft. above 
the floor. Long jagged fissures sev- 
eral hundred yards long zigzagged 
along the ae surface 160 to 190 
ft. above the roofs of the tunnels. 

The track between Tunnels 4 
and 5 was covered with slides in 
several places. Where the line 
curved over a fill across Clear 
Creek canyon between the two 
tunnels, the earth from the ballast 
line outward had been shaken 
down about 3 ft. The west portal 
of Tunnel 5 was broken up and, 
for 600 ft. inside, the walls and 
arches were damaged to varying 
degrees. Beyond that point, and 
about 360 ft. apart, two plugs com- 
pletely blocked the tunnel. The 
concrete lining between the plugs 
was damaged beyond repair. The 
east 200 ft. of the bore was only 
slightly damaged. 

Tunnel No. 6, 300 ft. long, was 
partially blocked by a cave-in, and 
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The earthquake caused deep, wide fissures like this in area. 
Inspection party of Southern Pacific officers 





Board of strategy for the SP in planning and prosecuting the repair work. Left to 
} re right—J. W. Corbett, vice-pres. oper.; W. M. Jaekle, asst. engr. m.w.&s.; E. E. Mayo, 
the track between it and Tunnel 5 ch. engr.; D. P. Boykin, supt., San Joaquin div.; nad R. W. Putnam, engr. m.w.&s. 
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in background 











Excavation for cut to replace Tunnel 6 is seen in progress 


down and 


was twisted up and 
sideways. 

From Tehachapi down past the 
base of the mountain, the earth 
beside the tracks in cuts and fills 
had been shaken down from a few 


inches to several feet from the 
ballast line outward. Engineers 
theorized that the ground directly 
under the tracks had been com- 
pacted by the weight of trains over 
the decades, while that outside was 
less firm so that it “shook down” 
during the quake. 


Plan of Action Outlined 


By midnight a - swift-moving 
course of action had been pro- 
jected for restoring the line to use. 
Briefly put, the plan contemplated 
the daylighting of the east end of 
Tunnel 3, the complete daylighting 
of Tunnels 4 and 6 and the repair 
and reconstruction of Tunnel 5 at 
the damaged points. To help im- 
plement its plan the road called 
on the services of the Morrison- 
Knudsen Company, Inc., contrac- 
tor on many of the largest con- 
struction projects in the nation. 
Early the following morning, the 
contractor had bulldozers on the 
scene slicing away at the tov of 
the mountain to partially daylight 
Tunnel 3. 

Men and machinery were mobi- 
lized from all over the West by 
the railroad and the contractor. 


The SP brought in six extra track 
gangs and six bridge and building 
gangs. In addition the Santa Fe 
provided an extra track gang and 
three B&B gangs. 
Morrison-Knudsen 


sent out an 
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SOS to one of its top construction 
engineers and_ trouble-shooters, 
H. L. Leventon, who was on a 
fishing trip in northern California. 
Mr. Leventon hurried to the scene 
to become project manager. The 
construction firm brought men by 
airplane from as far as points in 
Idaho and Oregon. Eventually, it 
had 500 men on the job. 
Bulldozers, scrapers and other 
construction equipment were sub- 
contracted from eight construction 
firms in the general vicinity, and 
the Santa Fe ran a special train 
from Albuquerque, N. M., to speed 
Morrison-Knudsen equipment from 
that area to the scene. Within 
hours after the first shock, extra 
gangs, diner cars, and outfit cars 
began moving toward the emer- 
gency zone from the Western, 
Shasta, Sacramento, Los Angeles 
and Coast divisions of the SP. 


Materials Begin to Roll 


By the morning of July 22, 
scores of cars of ballast, water, 
bridge timbers, signal equipment 
and other materials were rolling 
toward the quake-wracked area. 
There was time for the human side 
of railroading, too. An emergency 
supply of water in tank cars was 
ae available to the community 
of Tehechapi where the business 
district had been demolished and 
11 persons killed. The SP station 
in the town became an emergency 
post-office. 

More messages poured out from 
the area Wednesday, the 23rd—“39 
cars ballast at Tehachapi”—“28 cars 
ballast out of Sun Valley to Mojave 


in upper left this view. Center third of photo shows construction 





left 3:15 a.m.”—*20 cars ballast 
with spreader leaving Bakersfield 
7 a.m.”—“54 cars ballast in Bakers- 
field yard—7 en route.” 

Within 36 hr. after the quake, 
bulldozers had carved out more 
than five miles of winding but 
serviceable access roads over the 
rugged terrain around the area, 
thus speeding the flow of men and 
materials. 

The use of radio played an im- 
portant part in nando the proj- 
ect. An emergency radio com- 
munications center was set up in a 
‘aboose in Bealville. Men out on 
the job communicated with it by 
use of 15 “walkie-talkie” sets. In- 
structions and messages were re- 
layed to and from Bakersfield, 
which served as the nerve center, 
through the caboose. 


How Work Was Organized 


The tremendous concentration 
of men, equipment and materials 
immediately started to work on 
the plan of repair. Crews were 
split into two 104-hr. shifts. The 
other 3 hrs. of the day were de- 
voted to the maintenance and re- 
pair of equipment. Twelve to fif- 
teen 1500-1800-watt portable light 
plants allowed nighttime operation 
at the same pace set during day- 
light hours. Except for the battle 
against time, no major construction 
problems were found. 

In daylighting the east end of 
Tunnel 3 its concrete shell was 
pounded into rubble with three- 
ton steel balls swung from cranes. 
A 206-ft. length of this tunnel was 
daylighted, leaving a 494-ft. tun- 
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... Of roadbed for shoo-fly around Tunnel 5. Track at lower right extends beside daylighted Tunnel 4. Note access road far left 


nel. The new cut at the east end 
of the tunnel is 147 ft. deep. ‘The 
daylighting of Tunnel 4 created 
a cut 181 ft. deep. The old walls 
of the bore were left in piace to 
serve as retaining walls. The cut 
that replaces Tunnel 6 has a depth 
of 140 ft. 

By August 2, it had become ap- 
parent that the damage to Tunnel 
5 exceeded the original appraisal. 
Hence, after working on the bore 
for 10 days, it was decided to build 
a shoo-fly around the tunnel so that 
traffic could be restored while re- 
construction work on the tunnel 
was continued. 


Role of Photography 


Behind this decision is a story 
that emphasizes the importance or 
photography as an aid to engineers 
in assessing damage and planning 
emergency repairs. The caved-in 
portions of Tunnel 5, located 598-ft. 
from the west entrance and 211 ft. 
from the other, created a problem 
in determining the condition of the 
tunnel between the two blocked 
areas. A “coyote hole” about 36 in. 
wide was forced through an upper 
corner of one of the earth blocks 
within the tunnel. 

In an effort to assess the damage, 
two of the railroad’s engineers, 
each armed with a hand flashlight, 
crawled through the narrow 30-ft. 
long opening. Since the flashlights 
provided only dim_ illumination, 
the two engineers returned with 
varied opinions of what could be 
seen. 

One of the three photographers 
the SP had at the scene volun- 










































Above—shown here under construction is the high fill on the shoo-fly around Tunnel 
5. Fill material was placed in 6-in. lifts and sprinkled to secure desired compaction. 
Roadbed in background is on the per t ali t. Below—Earth-moving equip- 
ment pours over side of hill in constructing shoo-fly. To make fill on this temporary 
alinement a total of 250,000 cu. yd. was hauled in 150 hr. Overburden in area 
consists predominantly of disintegrated granite which was easily worked by equipment 








Freight train moves out of newly daylighted portion of Tunnel 3 
and past shell of Tunnel 4 which was daylighted throughout 


teered to squirm through the open- 
ing. He shot two pictures which 
were quickly developed and print- 
ed. The photo flash bulbs lighted 
the dark tunnel for a depth of 
more than 100 ft. The pictures 
showed concrete wal!'s bulged in- 
ward and the tunnel arch badly 
crushed. After reviewing the 
pictures late that night in a busi- 
ness car at Bealville, railroad of- 
ficers made the decision to build 
a 4358-ft. shoo-fly around Tunnel 
5. Lacking drafting tools at that 
late hour on the scene, one of them 
improvised by using a saucer to 
shape a 15-deg. curve leading into 
the proposed temporary route. 


Building the Shoo-Fly 


To construct the shoo-fly, Mor- 


rison-Knudsen in 150 hr. hauled 
250,000 cu. yd. of earth from two 
giant cuts to make a new fill on 
the curve between Tunnels 4 and 
5. Part of the earth came from a 
cut about 100 ft. into the mountain 
alongside Tunnel 4 to make room 
for the curve leading into the shoo- 
fly. The remainder came from the 
shoo-fly cut in the same mountain 
in which Tunnel 5 was located. 

Before the fill was begun, 480 
ft. of 72-in. diameter corrugated 
steel drainage pipe were laid. A 
joint where the pipe made a 
change in grade was secured with 
a shotcreted collar and _inter- 
mediate joints were connected by 
standard corrugated collars. The 
fill material was laid in 6-in. lifts. 
With up to 50 diesel tractors and 
scrapers working the major fill 
area simultaneously, the compac- 
tion went ahead steadily, with 
water being sprayed on continually. 
This grading job was the most 
spectacular operation of the entire 
project. 
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The finished fill is 460 ft. across 
at the bottom and 50 ft. at the top, 
and is 132 ft. high. The shoo-fly is 
690 ft. shorter than the original 
line through Tunnel 5. Grade on 
the shoo-fly is 2.37 per cent. The 
15-deg. curve leads into it over the 
fill. 

The repairs to Tunnel 5 will re- 
quire three to four months to com- 
plete. In breaking through the 
tunnel’s cave-ins, a top drift was 
first bored, and the sagging arch 
supported with 4-in. spiling. After 
that, the drift was winged out and 
steel segment wallplates set, with 
steel posts under them. A shotcrete 
lining was constructed inside the 
plates to provide a_ temporary 
finish. The work is currently 
progressing. 

About 1.75 miles of new track 
had to be laid. Long tangents of 
track had to be resurfaced and 
lined because of small irregulari- 
ties. Because of countless after- 
quakes in the days following the 
first shock, the water line from 
Tehachapi Springs to Caliente, 
broken in hundreds of places, con- 
tinued to pull apart for a couple 
of weeks. 

Rocks, some of them the size of 
automobiles, had to be removed 
from the tracks. The only dynamite 
needed during the entire project 
was used to break these into pieces 
that could be handled. Before 
traffic was resumed, all cuts were 
scaled by B&B gangs. Berms 20 ft. 
wide were cut in the slopes of the 
daylighted sections. The mountain- 
moving was carried out without 
special difficulties. The  disin- 
tegrated granite with low mica 
content, prevalent throughout the 
area, was easily worked by the 
grading equipment. 

Pending completion of the emer- 
gency reconstruction work freight 





Miners mucking out and removing breastboards at center drift 
in plug near east end of Tunnel 5. These are contractor’s men 


traffic that would normally have 
been handled over the San Joaquin 
Valley route was diverted over the 
Coast route. However, only one 
passenger train over the San 
Joaquin route was annulled. Other 
passenger trains continued to run 
on regular schedules north of 
Bakersfield. Passengers, baggage, 
mail and express were shuttled 
between Bakersfield and Los An- 
geles by bus and truck. 


Coast Traffic Increased 


A comparison of traffic figures 
in the week before the emergency 
and during it demonstrate effec- 
tively the efficiency of the Coast 
Route operation. Between July 13 
and 19, a total of 55 trains passed 
over the Coast route, sain a 
total of 4557 cars. The daily peak 
was 9 trains and 731 cars. During 
that same period the SP sent 86 
trains and 5960 cars over the Teha- 
chapi route and the Santa Fe 65 
trains and 4572 cars, or a total of 
151 trains and 10,522 cars. 

During the height of the emer- 
gency, the Coast route handled a 
daily average of 24 trains com- 
pared to 8 before, and 1702 cars 
compared to 651. The peak was 
reached on August 10 when 1886 
cars traveled the Coast route. 
These figures do not include 8 
scheduled passenger trains, an ex- 
tra passenger train, and _ local 
freight service. 

On August 15, the twenty-sixth 
day after the earthquake struck, a 
Southern Pacific freight consisting 
of 100 empties wound slowly down 
the mountains out of Tehachapi. 
Two days later, the Los Angeles- 
bound San Joaquin aylight 
snaked up the mountain, the first 
passenger train to make the trip 
since early on July 21. 
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CONVENTION REPO 


APs 


¢ Roadmasters’ and Maintenance of Way Association 


e American Railway Bridge & Building Association 











Happenings at these two conventions are de- 
scribed in this section. First there is a high- 
light story on the two joint sessions, which 
is followed by a section devoted to the separate 
sessions of the Roadmasters’ group and a sim- 


ilar section for the Bridge and Building sessions. 

















J. H. Aydelott said profits may depend 
more upon the amount saved than on gross 


Convention Report... 





Wayne Johnston hoped to stimulate more 
study on how to be a good supervisor 








Cc. J. Geyer sees great change coming in 
the art of maintaining the properties 





Joint Sessions Show Common 


Addresses are presented and matters of 
mutual interest discussed at joint meetings of 
Bridge and Building and Roadmasters Associa- 
tions at Chicago. Keynote speakers were J. H. 
Aydelott and Wayne Johnston. Other joint activi- 
ties were annual banquet and trip to see perform- 
ance of ‘‘Adam to Atom’’ pageant of progress. 


@ September was again a conven- 
tion month for railway track and 
bridge and building supervisory of- 
ficers. It was made so by the annual 
conventions of the Roadmasters 
and Maintenance of Way Associa- 
tion and the American Railway 
Bridge and Building Association, 
which were held concurrently at 
the Conrad Hilton Hotel, Chicago, 
September 15-17. Because of the 
common interests of these groups 
and in accordance with past prac- 
tice, several joint sessions were 
held to discuss mutual problems. 
One of these was the opening ses- 
sion, on Monday, September 15, 
and the other was held on Tuesday 
afternoon. 

Except for the two joint sessions, 
the associations met separately to 
discuss their individual problems. 
The activities of these individual 
sessions are dealt with in the two 
following articles, one for the Road- 
masters meeting and the other for 
the Bridge and Building sessions. 
In each case the committee reports 
and addresses are abstracted, and 
the discussions that took place fol- 
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lowing their presentation are sum- 
marized. 

This article deals only with the 
highlights of the two joint sessions. 
Sharing in the direction of these 
sessions were A. H. Whisler, presi- 
dent of the Roadmasters Associa- 
tion, and assistant engineer, Penn- 
sylvania, Philadelphia, and Guy E. 
Martin, president of the Bridge and 
Building Association, and superin- 
tendent of water service, Illinois 
Central, Chicago. 


Joint Opening Session 


Preliminary features of the joint 
opening session included greetings 
on behalf of the American Railway 
Engineering Association by its pres- 
ident, C. J. Geyer, vice-president, 
construction-maintenance of way, 
Chesapeake & Ohio, Huntington, 
W. Va.; the Track Supply Associa- 
tion by president R. W. Trobert, 
Oxweld Railroad Service Company; 
and the Bridge and Building Sup- 
ply Association by President R. R. 
Clegg, American Lumber & Treat- 
ing Co. Lewis Thomas, Q & C Co., 
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secretary of the Track Supply As- 
sociation, also spoke briefly at the 
joint opening session, inviting mem- 
bers of the two associations and 
their families to attend the annual 
banquet on Tuesday evening, 
which was sponsored by the two 
supply associations. 


Supervisors Are “Backbone” 


The roadmasters and bridge and 
building supervisors are the “back- 
bone and advance intelligence post 
of our railroads for the maintenance 
of the fixed property,” declared Mr. 
Geyer. They must be relied upon to 
“forsee the need for maintenance— 
plan when and how the work should 
be done—get management approval 
for those plans—see that the work 
provided for in the program is 
properly carried out.” Pointing out 
that he had been “in both positions” 
and that management approval 
seems to be the most difficult 
hurdle, Mr. Geyer said the “princi- 
pal cause in my case was poor sales- 
manship on my part and the lack 
of patience and money on the part 
of my boss.” 

In Mr. Geyer’s opinion “super- 
visory officers and top management 
are getting a clearer understanding 
of the problems of each other. 
There has never been any differ- 
ence on the objective.” He believes 
“we are entering a great change in 
the art of maintenance,” the basis 




























The registration desk after the first rush had subsided. A total of 580 railroad 
men and 293 supply men registered, or a grand total of 873 members and guests 


of which is “to plan and program 
for the maintenance of the fixed 
property according to the current 
needs brought about by the deg- 
radation from use and time.” He is 
sure-that such a method will result 
in a better maintained property at 
a lower cost in labor hours and 
units of material. 


Importance of Economies 


Principal speaker at the joint 
opening session was James H. 
Aydelott, vice-president, Operations 
and Maintenance department, As- 
sociation of American Railroads. 
“It can properly be said,” declared 
Mr. Aydelott “that in these days of 
pyramiding costs of everything con- 
nected with the operation and 
maintenance of a railroad, with 
competition from other forms of 
transportation at its highest level, 
and with rate increases stubbornly 
resisted, the question of whether a 
railroad can operate successfully 
and with a profit may depend on 
how much it can save rather than 
how much it can gross from its 
services.” He then explained how it 
sometimes happens that railroads 
find it necessary to use available 
money to acquire equipment and 
to improve yard and station facili- 
ties with which to handle the traf- 
fic—“money which otherwise could 
have been available for the pro- 
grams in which you men are vitally 
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Interests of Two Groups 


interested and which you believe 
would bring sizable, though in 
some cases, long-range economies 
in your own departments.” 

Even in the days before modern 
equipment and heavier rail came 
into wide use “it was considered,” 
said Mr. Aydelott, “that if the com- 
bined maintenance items, Roadway 
and Equipment, could be held to 
an expenditure of 32 cents out of 
each dollar of earnings a railroad 
would be assured of a successful 
and profitable operation.” Based on 
the operating revenues of the rail- 
roads in 1951, a reduction from 33.6 
cents to 32 cents for all mainte- 
nance expense, or 1.6 cents, would 
have added about 165 million dol- 
lars to the net railway operating 
income of the Class I railroads.” 

Mr. Aydelott said the steel strike 
retarded all of the programs of the 
railroads in which steel is used, and 
“it is not unlikely that tonnage in 
new rail will fall short in 1952 by 
perhaps 400,000 tons of meeting the 
programmed requirements of the 
railroads.” The railroads will, there- 
fore, be faced with the necessity 
of carrying over into 1953 uncom- 
pleted rail and bridge programs 
which “you had hoped could be 
completed this year as a necessary 
step in meeting defense mobiliza- 
tion goals.” “It is an unhealthy con- 
dition, he concluded, “but there ap- 
pears to be nothing we can do 
about it except to keep the situation 


before the governmental agencies 
which are making the distribution 
of steel as it is produced by the 
mills.” 


Wayne Johnston Speaks 


At the joint session on Tuesday 
afternoon the principal speaker was 
Wayne Johnston, nh ae of the 
Illinois Central, whose subject was 
“The Men Who Run Our Rail- 
roads.” Because the problem of su- 
pervision is such a big one, Mr. 
Johnston said he would be able to 
“hit only some of the highlights.” 
But, he added, “it won’t be what I 
have to say here today that will 
make any of us better supervisors. 
That is something that will have to 
come from within ourselves. But I 
do hope to be able to stimulate our 
interests in reading and thinking 
and studying further in this import- 
ant field.” Declaring that the qual- 
ity of its supervision is one of the 
keys to the success of any organiza- 
tion, Mr. Johnston said that he was 
not talking about top supervision 
alone, but about supervision down 
the line, “right down to the level of 
the section foreman and his equiv- 
alent in other departments. It is this 
kind of supervision that is the back- 
bone of a company’s personnel 
structure.” 

Mr. Johnston suggested that his 
audience would find useful “this 
simple method of thinking about su- 
pervision: The good supervisors 
looks upstairs, he looks downstairs 
and he looks out over the same 
floor, or the same level.” 

“He looks upstairs,” continued 
the speaker, “to be informed about 
things for which he is responsible. 
He needs to be informed about 
company policy, so that he can in- 
terpret that policy in the right spirit 
as well as to the letter. As all of you 
can appreciate, the interpretation 
of a policy is often as important as 
the policy itself.” 

Mr. Johnston said that the “good 
supervisor is also looking upstairs 
when he seeks opportunities to de- 
velop the ability of his subordin- 
ates. This is something he has to do 
if he is to be ready and available 
for a better job. Think back in your 
experience. If there is no one cap- 
able of taking your place you stand 
a small chance of being called to 
move up. Mr. Johnston realizes 
that what he was suggesting “goes 
against one of the basic instincts of 
human nature. All of us naturally 
like to feel that we have knowledge 
that makes us a little more valu- 
able than the next fellow and which 
we are reluctant to impart to some- 
one else, but unless we overcome 
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Their responsibility now. F. R. Spofford and R. H. Gilkey, presi- 
dents-elect of B. and B. and Roadmasters’ groups, respectively 


this selfish feeling we hurt ourselves 
eventually.” 

“The good supervisor naturally 
keeps a good weather eye open on 
what is happening downstairs,” said 
Mr. Johnston. “He keeps his people 
informed as to what is going on in 
the business in which he and they 
are making their living.” However, 
“it is no simple task for a busy su- 
pervisor concerned with getting the 
job done to take the time to ex- 
plain the why and wherefore of 
company policy. There is a tend- 
ency among some supervisors to 
stand aloof from the company pol- 
icy, as though they have nothing to 
do with it. If disciplinary action is 
involved, they shift the blame over 
to company policy and the ‘brass 
hats’ upstairs. Obviously, this kind 
of supervisor is a supervisor in name 
only. He isn't doing the job he was 
hired to do.” 

Mr. Johnston went on to enumer- 
ate a number of rules or principles 
for the guidance of supervisors. One 
of the oldest of these, he said, is to 
get all the facts before disciplining 
an employee. Another is that the 
“wise boss does not discipline a man 
in the presence of others. The hurt 
pride and the humiliation felt by 
the man being disciplined can only 
build up resentment and cause trou- 
ble in the future.” Finally, he said, 
the good supervisor always seeks to 
“build himself up with his employ- 
ees. He seeks to make them trust 
and respect him. He always tries to 
remember to be fair even to those 
he may dislike.” 

A word of caution was offered 
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by Mr. Johnston regarding the use 
of rules for being a good supervisor. 
The trouble is, he said, that even 
though the supervisor knows these 
rules, he has to apply them in situa- 
tions which probably almost never 
are like the ones described in the 
lessons. As a consequence, he went 
on, it is necessary to rely on expe- 
rience in many instances, but here 
again a difficulty is imposed be- 
cause “apparently all of us don't 
learn the same things from expe- 
rience.” For instance, he said, “some 
of us ‘have learned’ (and I put the 
word in quotes) that women driv- 
ers are always poorer than men.” 
On the other hand, he continued, 
“other people have ‘learned’ from 
their experience that women driv- 
ers are more careful than men and 
have less accidents.” What this 
means is that “it is a difficult 
achievement to be able to draw 
valid and useful lessons from our 
experience. None of us has an en- 
tirely adequate background in ev- 
ery field; hence we often work from 
inadequate generalizations, beliefs 
and attitudes. 


Need for “Unlearning” 


“That means that all of us are 
faced with the need for ‘unlearn- 
ing’ a lot of the things we are sure 
about. As someone aptly has said, 
it is not people’s ignorance, but 
‘what they knows that ain't so, that 
gets them into trouble. We don't 
want supervisors who know all the 
answers, who are positive about 
what the ‘proper’ attitude of peo- 





In the Roadmasters’ room during presentation of a committee re- 
port. Both meetings were well attended during three-day period 


ple should be and who work from 
a straight set of rules that they ap- 
ply without thinking.” 

The program of the joint after- 
noon session on Tuesday also in- 
cluded the presentation of a mov- 
ing picture in color showing the 
construction of the Quebec, North 
Shore & Labrador, a line 350 miles 
long that is being built in northern 
Canada to tap a rich iron-ore de- 
posit. The showing of this film was 
accompanied by remarks by Mor- 
ris Bradley and Jack W. Buford. 
Both Mr. Bradley and Mr. Buford 
are connected with the M. A. 
Hanna Company, Cleveland, Ohio, 
which is one of the concerns spon- 
soring the construction of the new 
line. 

On Wednesday afternoon, follow 
ing the close of the regular sessions, 
a total of about 75 of those pres- 
ent at the two conventions attended 
a performance of the pageant, 
“Adam to Atom,” at the Museum of 
Science and Industry in Chicago's 
Jackson Park. The pageant was 
created and produced as part of 
the Centennial of Engineering, con- 
sisting largely of a series of meet- 
ings of various engineering societies 
and associations and other activities 
at Chicago designed to celebrate 
the 100th anniversary of the found- 
ing of the American Society of Civil 
Engineers. 

During the three-day period of 
the conventions a total of 580 rail- 
way men, and 293 supply men 
registered at the meetings, the ag- 
gregate attendance being 873 mem- 
bers and guests. 
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Convention Report... 


Roadmasters’ 


Six committee reports, three addresses and 
a moving picture showing rail-laying practices 
were principal items on the program. of this 
meeting. President discussed human relations. 


e A broad cross section of prob- 
lems currently confronting track- 
maintenance  offices—ranging all 
the way from the effects of the 
40-hr. week on track maintenance 
to the problems involved in getting 
longer life from  crossties—were 
discussed during the separate ses- 
sions of the convention of the 
Roadmasters and Maintenance of 
Way Association at Chicago last 
month. These sessions were di- 
rected by A. H. Whisler, president 
of the Roadmasters’ Association, 
and assistant engineer on _ the 
Pennsylvania at Philadelphia, as- 
sisted by R. H. Gilkey, first vice- 
president of the association, and 
division engineer, Central of Geor- 
gia, Savannah, Ga., and F. G. 
Campbell, second vice-president of 
the association, and chief engineer, 
Elgin, Joliet & Eastern, Joliet, Ill. 

A major portion of the business 
transacted consisted of the pres- 
entation and consideration of six 
committee reports on the follow- 
ing subjects: The Conservation 
and Classification of Unapplied 
Track Materials; Apparent Effects 
of 40-hr. Week on Track Mainte- 
nance; Operation and Maintenance 
of Mechanical Equipment in Main- 
tenance of Way Work; Installation 


and Maintenance Practices to Ex- 
tend the Life of Cross and Switch 
Ties; Maintenance and Inspection 
of Turnouts; and Records Neces- 
sary for the Efficient Maintenance 
and Repair of Work Equipment. 

The committee reports were 
supplemented by three special fea- 
tures. One of these was an address 
on Patrolling Track—By Whom 
and How Often?—by R. G. Sim- 
mons, general roadmaster, Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Paci- 
fic, Chicago. Another was an ad- 
dress on Track Maintenance With- 
out Sections Gangs, by E. L. 
Anderson, chief engineer, St. 
Louis-San Francisco, Springfield, 
Mo. The third special feature was 
the showing of a color motion pic- 
ture, entitled High Iron Highway, 
which depicted rail-laying prac- 
tices now in use on the Chesapeake 
& Ohio. 


President Whisler’s Address 


The separate sessions of the 
Roadmasters’ meeting got under- 
way late Monday morning, Sep- 
tember 15, following the joint 
opening session (see previous arti- 
cle in this issue) with the Ameri- 
can Railway Bridge and Building 


Sessions 





President Whisler at speakers’ rostrum 


Association. In his introductory ad- 
dress, President Whisler empha- 
sized the value and importance of 
observing the principles of good 
human relations in dealing with 
employees. To make his point he 
compared the average railroad or- 
ganization “to a chain held in the 
air by the top link, each link rep- 
resenting an individual man.” “Too 
often,” he said, “our chains of in- 
dividuals are considered as hard, 
lifeless and inhuman as a steel 
chain. Each link in the chain has a 
definite part to play. The top link, 
of necessity, must have more 
strength than any other, since it 
must carry the weight of the other 
links. Similarly, the second link 
must have more strength than the 
third, the third more than the 


Elected at the convention, the new officers of the Roadmasters’ Association are .. . 





R. H. Gilkey 
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fourth, ete., until the end link. It, 
in turn, must have strength enough 
to hang to the one above it.” Each 
man, or link, he continued, must 
have the strength necessary to 
carry the weight of those below 
and to cling to the one above. 

Supervisory officers, said Mr. 
Whisler, are expected to engineer 
their jobs to a successful and com- 
mendable conclusion. For them to 
do this, they must have two prin- 
cipal attributes. The first of these 
is a thorough knowledge of the 
work to be done. The second is the 
correct attitude toward the individ- 
ual or groups of individuals who 
are to do the work. “Men working 
under your direction,” he said, 
“will respect your ability because 
of the knowledge or the amount 
of ‘know-how’ you display. The in- 
terest or concern you have in their 
welfare will be the yardstick by 
which they will decide how far 
they will go with you.” 


Must be Friend and Guide 


Men in the ranks will, and have 
a right to, look to their supervisor 
as a friend and guide to show them 
the way to a better tomorrow, said 
Mr. Whisler. If supervisors do not 
show themselves as friends or 
guides to their men, he continued, 
the men, although remaining in 
the employ of the railroad, may 
turn elsewhere for friendship and 
guidance. In that way they may 
come under the influence of per- 
sons who may “attempt to dictate 
the terms and conditions under 
which men will work, regardless of 
how unreasonable those terms and 
conditions may appear to us.” 

By way of illustrating the theme 
of his remarks Mr. Whisler related 
an incident that occurred recently 
while he was making an inspec- 
tion trip over the Quebec, North 
Shore & Labrador, a new line now 
being built in northern Canada. 
“Beyond calling distance from the 
remainder of my party,” he said, 
“I was observing a group of eight 
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or nine men engaged in moving 
rail from flat cars and placing them 
on ties that had been distributed. 
A more surly, shaggy and husky 
group of individuals you could not 
find. I knew they were French 
Canadians or Newfoundlanders, 
and during the lull in their work I 
inquired whether any of them un- 
derstood or spoke English. One in- 
dividual replied he did some. I 
then told him I had traveled better 
than a thousand miles to get where 
we were, that I was supposed to 
know something about laying rail, 
but from what I had observed in 
the last few minutes I could not 
tell them very much, and that I 
thought they were doing a grand 
job. My interpreter, in a tongue I 
could not identify, apparently told 
the men what I had said. From the 
expressions on their faces and the 
nods of approval, I believe they 
were more than pleased with what 
they apparently considered a little 
pat on the back. 

“Not five minutes later,” contin- 
ued Mr. Whisler, “I took one of 
them by the seat of the breeches, 
turned him about-face, moved him 
about three feet, and told the in- 


terpreter that if the man would 
work in this position he would be 
able to do his work with more ease 
and be in a less hazardous position. 
Before three or four more rails had 
been laid, the individual seemingly 
nodded his approval to me and 
seemed very happy about my be- 
ing there. These men, who had, 
prior to coming to Labrador, never 
before been engaged in railroad 
track laying, were most receptive 
to ideas from one they thought had 
some experience.” 

In the election of officers Mr. 
Gilkey was advanced from first 
vice-president to president: Mr. 
Campbell was advanced from sec- 
ond vice-president to first vice- 
president; H. W. Kellogg, division 
engineer, Chesapeake & Ohio, 
Grand Rapids, Mich., was moved 
up from director to second vice- 
president; and E. E. Crowley, divi- 
sion engineer, Delaware & Hudson, 
Albany, N. Y., was re-elected treas- 
urer. Directors elected were C. E. 
Neal, general track supervisor, 
Southern Pacific, San Francisco, 
Calif.; and §. E. Tracy, superin- 
tendent work equipment, Chicago, 
Burlington & Quincy, Chicago. 





(2) Roadbed Stabilization 





Subjects for 1953 


At a meeting of the Executive Committee of the Roadmasters’ Association, 
which was held after the close of the convention on September 17, a list of 
six subjects was adopted, on which committee reports are to be prepared for 
presentation at the 1953 convention. These are as follows: 


(1) Standard Practices in Use of Large On-Track Tamping Machines 


(3) Various Methods and Practices of Joint and Rail-End Maintenance 
(4) Maintenance of Branch Lines and Other Light-Traffic Lines 
(5) Safety Education—Methods and Results 


(6) Where to Use Rigid or Spring Frogs—and Why 
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Highlights of 


Reports, Addresses, Discussions 


e Abstracts of the six committee 
reports and two addresses pre- 
sented during the Roadmasters’ 
sessions are given in the following, 
along with summarized versions of 
the discussions from the floor. 


MATERIAL CONSERVATION 


“In considering the conservation 
of unapplied track materials, we 
feel that the proper amount of 
money and time should be applied 
for a maximum of protection and 
to keep the men on the alert in 
goed housekeeping; however, not 
to the extent of spending a con- 
siderable amount in excess of the 
value of the material,” said the 
Committee on The Conservation 
and Classification of Unapplied 
Track Materials, which was head- 
ed by J. W. McPherson, track 
supervisor, Southern, Charlottes- 
ville, Va. 

The report then dealt with ma- 
terials that should be available on 
sections, at supervisor’s and divi- 
sion engineer’s headquarters, and 
at district storehouses. After men- 
tioning the former practice of keep- 
ing a large amount of various track 
materials on hand on sections, the 
report said: “With the present 
heavy rails, tie plates and joints in 
service, and being put in service, 
it is not necessary for the foreman 
to keep but a small amount of ma- 
terial on hand. This should consist 
of a few bolts, spring washers, 
spikes, tie plates, and joints, but it 
was not considered necessary to 
keep any frogs or switch material 
on hand except in yards. Also, the 
practice of hiding or storing ma- 
terial in out-of-way places should 
be done away with.” 
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At supervisor's headquarters, it 
said, enough material should be 
kept on hand to take care of emer- 
gencies and, in some instances, the 
planned maintenance program for 
that year. Rail and other heavy 
track material should be racked or 
stacked in neat piles off the ground 
and sprayed with some type of 
metal preservative, or old diesel 
oil, once a year. 

At division engineer's headquar- 
ters, material should be ordered as 
needed, the report continued, and 
distributed to each supervisor 
when received to avoid all un- 
necessary rehandling. This mate- 
rial, especially joints, tie plates and 
anchors, should be used imme- 
diately, and relay material of the 
same type kept on hand for emer- 
gencies. There seems to be no point 
in keeping new material on hand 
for emergency use, it said, when 
relay material, such as rail, frogs 
and switch points, will work and 
fit better. 

At district storehouses, it said, 
equipment for handling the dif- 
ferent classes of material as cheap- 
ly as possible should be available. 
Also, it will be profitable to have 
a portable spraying outfit which 
can be used for spraying the ma- 
terial with a preservative before 
shipment. 

The report then dealt in detail 
with the handling and distribution 
of material for rail-laying projects 
and the recovery of old material. It 
said that cropping and straighten- 
ing rail is economical only when 
you have a modern cropping plant 
set up to do this type of work in 
assembly fashion. More care, it 
said, should be given to the-salvag- 
ing of spring washers and, if not 


flat and with most of the tension 
left in them, reused on branch 
lines. Rail anchors should be 
checked over before being re- 
leased to determine if they still 
have enough tension in them for 
re-application. The problem of 
conservation of unapplied track 
materials, it said, is increased or 
decreased according to how well 
trained the men in the field are in 
good housekeeping, and the ability 
displayed in ordering material and 
using it when received. The report 
closed with several suggestions on 
proper ordering, classifying, and 
handling of track materials. 


DISCUSSION 


After several members sought the 
advice of the committee on local 
problems, E. L. Collette (Frisco) 
cautioned the members about leav- 
ing material “outside” of toolhouses 
where it can be easily pilfered and 
sold on the present high scrap 
market. 

G. T. Summitt (StLSW) took ex- 
cepton to that part of the report 
which suggested that “with the type 
of rail failures now occurring you 
can usually apply joints at the 
break to take care of traffic until 


J. W. McPherson 
Chairman—Committee on The Conserva- 
tion and Classification of Unapplied 
Track Materials 
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the rail can be replaced.” In reply 
the chairman explained that such 
an expedient was permissible only 
in conjunction with the issuance of 
a slow order. 

In response to a question from 
the floor, the chairman replied that 
scrap on line of road is loaded by 
a work train using a crane equipped 
with a magnet. 

In reply to a question posed by 
T. M. von Sprecken (SOU) as to 
the use of shims on rail anchors, 
C. E. Neal (SP) said that his road 
has used shims on rail anchors for a 
number of years with excellent 
results. 

The discussion ended with sev- 
eral members telling of their experi- 
ence with rail-cropping plants. 


MAINTENANCE OF TURNOUTS 


In a lengthy report crammed 
with useful details, the Committee 
on Maintenance and Inspection of 
Turnouts, headed by T. B. Hut- 
cheson, assistant chief engineer, 
Seaboard Air Line, stressed the 
fact that turnouts must be ade- 
quately maintained to assure safe- 





T. B. Hutcheson 
Chairman—Committee on 
and Inspection of Turnouts 
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ty of train operation and to provide 
smooth-riding track. These goals 
can only be attained if frequent 
and thorough inspections of all 
main-line turnouts are made, the 
committee reported. 

Recognizing that a poorly in- 
stalled turnout is forever a poten- 
tial trouble maker, the committee 
prefaced its report with a sug- 
gestion that standard plans be 
widely distributed, “certainly to 
roadmasters and, if possible, to 
gang foremen in charge of install- 
ing turnouts.” These plans, the 
committee reported, should in- 
clude joint spacing through the 
turnout, tie spacing, proper placing 
of guard rails, proper location of 
slide plates and braces, standard 
frog plates, proper curvature 
through the leads, and other per- 
tinent information. 

“Those responsible for the in- 
stallation of turnouts must see that 
the standard plans are followed in 
minute detail.” According to the 
committee, the advantages of fol- 
lowing this practice “include such 
benefits as longer life for materials, 
free movement of switch points, 
snug fit of switch points against 
stock rails and uniform wear of 
points, frogs and guard sails.” 
However, the committee pointed 
out, many of these benefits could 
be lost unless “adequate anchorage 
to prevent creepage” is provided 
at all locations. 

After turnouts have been in- 
stalled, “periodic inspection is es- 
sential to good maintenance and 
must be done on a schedule basis,” 
according to the committee. It de- 
cided that, on high-speed main 
tracks, such inspections “may be 
necessary as frequently as every 
other day, whereas weekly inspec- 
tions may be sufficient on lines ad 
ing lower traffic densities.” But 
even on low-speed branch lines, 
“a detailed inspection of each 
turnout should be made not less 
than once a week.” To be effective, 
such inspections “must be thorough 





and must cover each component of 
the turnout,” the committee con- 
cluded. Regardless of who makes 
many of these inspections, the com- 
mittee recommended that “the 
roadmaster inspect each main-line 
turnout in detail at least once a 
month, and make a formal report 
of such inspections at regular in- 
tervals.” 

Recognizing that many small 
items of maintenance will be taken 
‘are of at the time inspections are 
made, the committee suggested 
that major repairs or replacements 
of frogs, switch points, guard rails 
and ties be done on a scheduled 
basis following inspection, unless 
an emergency arises. 

In discussing the maintenance 
of turnouts, the committee pointed 
out that sound timber is essential 
to a satisfactory riding condition 
and iommaaael that particular 
attention be given to the ties under 
the frog and switch. The committee 
also stated that if the general prac- 
tice of replacing switch timber by 
the piece rather than by the set is 
followed with care, it is seldom 
necessary to make renewals be- 
tween general rehabilitations of 
the track. 

Calling attention to the care that 
should be exercised in tamping 
around frogs and switches, the 
committee warned that some ma- 
chine tampers do not tamp through 
turnout areas and that other tools 
and equipment must be used ef- 
fectively to match the quality of 
the machine work on each side of 
the turnout. 

In the remainder of its report, 
the committee made _ specific 
recommendations as to the best 
methods of keeping all the com- 
ponents of a turnout in good work- 
ing condition. In doing this, the 
committee covered thoroughly the 
maintenance of switch — stands, 
switch points, stock rails, heel- 
block assemblies, frogs and guard 
rails. After discussing each of these 
items in detail, the committee 
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recommended that a good grade of 
preservative be applied to all 
metal parts which might be ad- 
versely affected by corrosion. 


DISCUSSION 


To open the discussion, A. B. 
Chaney (MP) asked: “Does the 
committee feel there is a superior 
way of securing the hold-down 
housing of a spring frog to the frog 
plate? Has any one had any trouble 
with welded fastenings?” Chairman 
Hutcheson replied that some diffi- 
culty is experienced with all types 
of “hold-downs.” Some members of 
the committee, he said, prefer the 
type in which the plate is “upset 
and the hold-down wings fit under 
it and are bolted to it.” 

Mr. Chaney also asked for com- 
ments on the use of switch-point 
locks at main-line turnouts not 
equipped with power switches. 
N. W. Kopp (IC) replied that it is 
their practice to use such locks on 
switches that are adjacent to high- 
way crossings or at other such 
points where objects might strike 
the switch stand and damage it. 
E. E. Crowley (D&H) said he in- 
stalls switch-point locks on all 
facing-point switches. Other mem- 
bers agreed with this practice. 

C. E. Neal (SP) asked if anyone 
was using either flame-hardened 
stock rails, or stock rails that were 
planed for the passage of wheel 
treads across the turnout side. A 
member from the New York Central 
replied that he had used both heat- 
treated and flame-hardened rail 
(not specifying whether stock-rails 
were included) and had gotten very 
excellent service from them. For 
instance, at one location where new 
rail (untreated) formerly lasted less 
than one year, heat-treated rail has 
remained serviceable for three. 
_ In reply to a question from the 
floor as to whether the welding of 
switch points mentioned in the re- 
port was done at main-track 
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switches as well as in yards, the 
chairman replied that it was. He 
also explained that much of the 
success of this method of recondi- 
tioning switch points is attributable 
to the experience of the welder. He 
said that all types of switches, from 
main-track to industrial-track, had 
been welded on the Seaboard for 
many years with excellent results. 
The statement of one member, 
who reported that spring frogs 
were being removed from main 
tracks on his road because of diffi- 
culties experienced with 9-ft. 
wheel-base diesel locomotives, pre- 
cipitated a spirited pro-and-con 
discussion of the merits of spring 
frogs. No agreement was reached. 


EFFECTS OF 40-HR. WEEK 


“Immediately following the in- 
troduction of the 40-hr. week, sys- 
tematic study was being made to 
determine where and how savings 
could be brought about,” reported 
the Committee on Apparent Ef- 
fects of 40-Hr. Week on Track 
Maintenance, of which G. L. Har- 
ris, division engineer, St. Louis-San 
Francisco, Amory, Miss., was chair- 
man. “This problem was met with 
varying success by the numerous 
railroads of this country. Some saw 
fit to make drastic changes in their 
entire organizations immediately, 
while others continued outa 
their old organizations after Sep- 
tember 1949 with the idea of 
changing them gradually.” 

The report then dealt with 
methods of reorganization, as well 
as the elimination of non-essential 
work. It reported that most roads 
have experienced increased costs, 
to which no doubt payment for 
overtime labor contributed to a 
large extent. “Never before has as 
much consideration been given to 
the programming of all types of 
maintenance-of-way work,” it con- 
tinued, and “this includes. the de- 
livery of material and the avail- 


ability of the proper type of labor.” 
There is now a need for the de- 
velopment of new and better mech- 
anized equipment and tools, the 
committee stated, and it believes 
that this is fully recognized by the 
manufacturers. The needs of the 
supervisors should be made known, 
it said, so that new machines, to 
be of value, will be able to perform 
the task with less expenditures 
than are now being made with 
hand labor or other types of ma- 
chines. 

“We are today confronted with 
the need for a much higher stand- 
ard of maintenance than probably 
existed a few years ago,” it went 
on. One of the greatest fields for 
further improvement in M/W per- 
formance lies in increasing the 
amount of productive work per 
man-hour through selective em- 
ployment of workmen and equip- 
ping them with the proper types 
of machines and tools. The work- 
men must be of the highest caliber 
obtainable, it said. 

The committee reported that 
closer cooperation has resulted be- 
tween the maintenance-of-way, 
transportation and mechanical de- 
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partments, all of which was long 
overdue. Also, closer supervision 
has been given to see that all pro- 
grams are carried out with the 
least wasted time and effort. The 
shorter work week has brought to 
the fore planning that should have 
been evidenced long ago, it said. 
Mechanization has reduced both 
in number and importance the old 
type section gang and has given 
impetus to the organization of dis- 
trict or specialized gangs to per- 
mit better application of the newly 
developed methods. In the per- 
formance of all types of work, the 
old adage “time is money,” it said, 
has taken on new meaning. 

In summing up, the committee 
said it believed that most railroads 
have met the problem of the 40-hr. 
week with reasonable success, 
though its inauguration brought 
many problems which are as yet 
by no means solved. The shorter 
work week has placed certain ob- 
ligations on management and 
supervisors alike, and. supervisors 
particularly should accept with 
pride this problem that confronts 
them, with a determination to meet 
it successfully. Never before, it 
said, has so much _ responsibility 
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rested on our maintenance-of-way 
supervisory personnel, to plan, 
supervise and carry to a successful 
conclusion, with the least possible 
expenditure of labor and material, 
the problem at hand. 


DISCUSSION 


To a question asked by President 
Whisler (PRR), A. G. Reese (CB&Q) 
replied that they had made no radi- 
cal changes in methods or organi- 
zation since the advent of the 40-hr. 
week. He said they had not stag- 
gered their forces except at termi- 
nals where some of the men now 
work from Tuesday to Saturday, in- 
clusive. He also said that neither 
have they been able to accomplish 
as much work in five days as was 
previously done in six. 

In rebuttal Charles A. Shaner 
(Reading) said that his road had 
not staggered forces but had in- 
creased the use of mechanization 
to such an extent that they were 
now actually getting as much done 
in the present work week as was 
formerly accomplished in the longer 
week. 

President Whisler expanded this 
theme by telling of the findings of 
a committee which was formed on 
his road to investigate the econom- 
ics of mechanized equipment. Their 
findings indicated that every $1000 
spent by the Pennsylvania for road- 
way machines and work equipment 
saved an average of 3,560 man- 
hours per year. 


WORK EQUIPMENT RECORDS 


Supervisory officers must know 
as much as possible about the op- 
eration, maintenance and _ repair 
of M/W work equipment, and the 
best way to get that information is 
from adequate records and reports, 
according to the Committee on 
Records Necessary for the Efficient 
Maintenance and Repair of Work 
Equipment, the chairman of which 
was |. S. McCauley, assistant divi- 


sion engineer, Southern 
Bakersfield, Calif. 

If those records are to be graphic 
pictures by which management can 
effectively advance railroading and 
promptly eliminate any unneces- 
sary expenses that may occur, they 
must do five things: (1) Reflect the 
“accurate cost of work equipment 
in comparison with the manual 
labor it replaces.” (2) “Indicate the 
best type of machine for each class: 
of work.” (3) “Furnish a practical 
basis from which management can 
program work, determine replace- 
ments, and fix maintenance allow- 
ances.” (4) Show the “return on 
investment.” (5) Be aimed at “pre- 
ventive maintenance.” Finally they 
must tell management where the 
machines are and what condition 
they are in. 

To accomplish this, the commit- 
tee recommended five basic re- 
ports: (1) A Master Record of 
Work Equipment; (2) Performance 
and Condition Report; (3) Report 
of Inspection and Field Repairs; 
(4) Record of Shipment and Re- 
ceipt of Equipment; and (5) Re- 
pair-Shop Work Report. Not only 
did the committee describe each of 
these reports in detail but in most 
instances it told who should make 
them out and to whom each should 
be sent. 

After touching briefly on the 
numbering of machines and the 
value of instruction books and 
parts lists, the committee con- 
cluded that good records and re- 
ports were essential if a satisfactory 
return was to be expected from the 
large railway investment in M/W 
work equipment and machines. 


Pacific, 


DISCUSSION 


In the absence of Chairman J. S. 
McCauley (SP) the report was read 
by S. E. Tracy (CB&Q). R. L. Fox 
(SOU) stated, in opening the dis- 
cussion, that the report made spe- 
cific recommendations with which 
he could neither disagree nor make 
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counter proposals, largely because 
they represented current practice 
on most roads. 


EXTENDING LIFE OF TIES 


All the life that has been added 
to ties through wood preservation, 
research and tests of new devices 
and materials can easily be lost 
through poor installation and main- 
tenance practices, according to the 
Committee on Installation and 
Maintenance Practices to Extend 
the Life of Cross and Switch Ties, 
the chairman of which was E. L. 


Collette, division engineer, St. 
Louis-San Francisco, Ft. Smith, 
Ark. 


The program suggested by the 
committee for obtaining maximum 
service life from  crossties and 
switch timber begins, as far as the 
roadmaster is concerned, at the 
time the ties are unloaded from 
cars. No practice should be con- 
doned which will bruise the wood 
fibers or make indentations deep 
enough to pierce the treated area 
of the tie. This precaution, accord- 
ing to the committee, should also 
apply whenever ties are handled 
after treatment. 

The committee pointed out that 
several new methods of unloading 
and distributing ties have mini- 
mized damage. One of these con- 
sists of binding a number of ties 
together with steel bands so the 
bundles can be unloaded by a crane 
and stacked parallel to the track 
at points convenient for use. 

The other new _ distribution 
method was described by the com- 
mittee as “an ingeniously designed 
catwalk placed along the sides of 
a car so that ties can be unloaded 
very close to the point of use.” Ac- 
cording to the committee, this 
method reduces handling costs and 
eliminates some of the hazards of 
damage to ties. 

In championing good installation 
practice, the committee cautioned 
against the use of the wrong tools 
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such as picks and shovels to pull 
ties into place. The committee 
likewise warned that improper 
tamping results in loose ties and 
poor line which soon bring on 
bad gage and spike-cut ties. In this 
connection the committee stressed 
what it called “one of the most fer- 
tile causes for early destruction of 
ties—improper spiking.” It recom- 
mended that spikes “be driven ver- 
tically into the wood and not over- 
driven.” It added that “proper 
spacing of ties will add to their 
life.” 

In calling attention to the so- 
called plate-cutting of ties, the 
committee pointed out that “be- 
cause of the almost universal use 
of treated ties, the problem of de- 
cay has given way to one of wear.” 
It then recounted the various ways 
in which this problem has been at- 
tacked. One has been the use of 
heavier and larger plates. Another 
has been adequate anchoring of 
the plate to the tie by a variety of 
means. Still another has involved 
the use of tie pads and even mastic 
compounds under the plate. The 
committee also reported that there 
is “the possibility of using (hard- 
wood) inserts, experimently, under 
the rail seats to lengthen tie life.” 

Checking and splitting of ties is, 
according to the committee, a 
major cause for removing crossties 
and switch ties. Caused by changes 
in moisture content, shattering and 
splitting are minimized by proper 
seasoning before treatment, the 
committee reported, or by some 
process of artificial seasoning at 
the time of treatment. Other means 
of reducing this hazard to long tie 
life include the use of “S” and “C” 
irons, dowels applied at the treat- 
ing plant, and banding of the ends 
of ties. The committee also re- 
ported that the coating of ties with 
a bituminous compound that fills 
cracks, splits and checks, prolongs 
the life of the ties by “sealing in 
the goodness and keeping aut the 
badness.” 


Finally, the committee stated 
that it believes that “continued 
education, service tests and re- 
search” can materially increase the 
life of ties beyond anything yet 
experienced. 


DISCUSSION 


R. L. Fox (SOU) asked if loose or 
tight bands should be applied to 
the bundles of ties when that 
medium of distribution is employed. 
C. E. Neal (SP), a member of the 
committee, replied that his road 
fastened about 20 ties in a bundle 
with a loose band. He said the loose 
type of band did not harm the tie 
and also made its own salvage pos- 
sible. This method has been found 
very economical on his road, he re- 
ported, costing only 7 cents per 
tie as against 40 to 45 cents of 
cost per tie by older distribution 
methods. 

In reply to a question from the 
floor as to whether 9-ft. ties have 
less tendency to split, a member 
stated that his use of long ties had 
demonstrated no difference in split- 
ting. He felt that the greatest de- 
terrent to splitting was the use of 
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long bolts, and warned that bands 
applied to ties that are to be used 
in brine-drip territory cannot be ex- 
pected to last very long. 

C. D. Turley (IC), in reply to a 
question from the floor, stated that 
a chance test of asphalt-coated ties 
had indicated that the life of ties 
can be definitely extended by that 
means. He said he has reached that 
conclusion because only 49 ties per 
mile have had to be renewed in the 
4-mile test track, whereas renewals 
in an adjacent 16%-mile stretch 
averaged 119 per mile. 


OPERATION OF M/W EQUIPMENT 


The use of mechanical equip- 
ment in maintenance of way work 
is expanding primarily because it 
is resulting in important savings, 
according to the Committee on 


Operation and Maintenance of 
Mechanical Equipment in Main- 
tenance of Way Work, headed by 
Chairman N. W. Kopp, division 
engineer, Illinois Central, Jackson, 
Tenn. However, believing that 
good operational practices must be 
observed to realize the maximum 
efficiency from machines, the com- 
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mittee proceeded to outline those 
practices which it deemed best. 

“An adequate organization to 
maintain and operate equipment is 
a prime essential,” the committee 
held. It emphasized this point by 
stating that it would be utterly use- 
less to purchase a machine if there 
were no system or organization 
for planning its care and program- 
ming its use. 

After stating that one of the 
many problems facing mainte- 
nance-of-way officers today is to 
develop means of securing skilled 
and proficient operators, the com- 
mittee placed the blame on the 
lack of effort or foresight in train- 
ing a man for the job until having to 
put him on it. To be a qualified 
operator, according to the commit- 
tee, requires more than a mere 
ameidiine of how to operate a 
machine skillfully. Therefore it sug- 
gested that a school might be set 
up to train prospective operators 
and qualify them only after pass- 
ing oral, written, and operating 
tests. 

In discussing the assignment of 
machines, the committee stated 
that “maximum return from a ma- 
chine is greatly influenced by a 
well-planned work program.” It 
felt that the scheduling of work 
reduces time spent traveling from 
job to job, thereby furnishing ad- 
ditional production hours. The 
committee then recommended that 
smaller roadway machines be as- 
signed to supervisors’ districts, and 
that some of the smaller machines, 
such as mowers,  ballast-disking 
machines and_ bolt _ tighteners, 
which are usually operated on a 
program basis “could be operated 
more efficiently if they had an as- 
signed operator who would stay 
with the machine and operate it 
over the entire division.” 

Where possible, according to the 
committee, “transfer of machines 
from one division to another should 
be eliminated” because time is lost 
from work. It is also the belief of 


the committee that lubrication is 
without doubt the most vital factor 
in the effective operation of a 
machine. For that reason a lubri- 
cation chart and all the necessary 
lubrication equipment should be 
kept with the machine at all times. 

The committee reported that 
generally machines are given major 
overhauls in a central shop and 
light running repairs are made in 
the field. To do this effectively it 
is necessary to set up a repair pro- 
gram, scheduling major repairs 
during a period of slack work. 

For field repairs a system of 
parts distribution is very impor- 
tant, according to the committee, 
but it cautioned that it is unwise 
to have an over-supply of parts in 
stock. It pointed out that this 
danger can be minimized by ob- 
taining many small parts from local 
parts dealers, citing many advan- 
tages in such a practice. 

Not only do the parts need to 
be available for repairs, but a me- 
chanic needs to be at hand as well. 
For this reason the committee be- 
lieves that there should be a me- 
chanic on each supervisor's district. 
This practice can be justified be- 
cause “idle machines are costly.” 

Finally the committee pointed 
out that equipment has been ex- 
panding faster than maintenance 
facilities have been provided to 
care for it. Likewise, “supervision 
of machines has also lagged on 
most roads, and more mechanics 
will be needed and should be 
trained for future use.” 


DISCUSSION 


C. E. Morgan (Milwaukee) 
opened the discussion by pointing 
out that all the good practices rec- 
ommended by the committee must, 
as yet, be considered ideal—some- 
thing that every work-equipment 
supervisor might hope for. Some 
roads, he said, are carrying out 
some of the suggestions offered by 
the committee, but few have put all 
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of these suggestions into practice. 

S. E. Tracy (CB&Q) bemoaned 
the fact that good men, learning to 
be operators, must wait so long be- 
fore they have “whiskers” enough 
to bid in an operator's job. He 
asked: “How are you going to get 
good men to come back in the 
spring after they have been laid 
off in the fall?” 

Chairman Kopp could offer little 
solace except to say that he con- 
sidered it imperative that, first, a 
good man be picked, then put with 
an experienced man who can and 
will teach him the fundamentals of 
good machine operation. However, 
he wasn’t sure how a trainee who 
must be laid off in the fall could be 
gotten to return in the spring. 

Speaking briefly on the need for 
following safety principles in the 
operation of machines, L. A. Villella 
(PRR) also warned his listeners that 
the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion could be expected, at any time, 
to require the reporting of acci- 
dents occurring to company-owned 
trucks—off the right of way. Unless 
adequate safety training is a regu- 
lar part of the education of a truck 
operator, his railroad’s safety record 
could be hit—hard. 

H. Mayer (C&NW) suggested 
that great care be exercised by 
everyone in the preparation of all 
types of machines for shipment 
from one point to another. If care 
is not used, expensive breakage in- 
variably results he said. 


LOOK—NO SECTION GANGS 


In his speech, which closed the 
session on Monday afternoon, Mr. 
Anderson traced the evolution of 
track forces from the “old-time 
section gang” and its “corrective” 
methods to the ultra-modern dis- 
trict gang now being established 
to perform “preventive” main- 
tenance. He illustrated his choice 
of terms by pointing out that the 
work of section gangs was usually 
directed toward correcting failures 
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that had occurred, such as bad 
spots, broken rails and things of 
that nature. Now, he said, we have 
flaw-detector cars and_ ultrasonic 
detectors to locate the defects in 
rail. By the use of these machines 
we detect flaws before failure oc- 
curs and remove the rail rather 
than wait for the rail to break, as 
we would have in the past under 
the corrective type of maintenance. 
Preventive maintenance, however, 
requires more intensive planning 
and closer supervision. 

After discussing this evolution 
of track forces and maintenance 
methods in general, Mr. Anderson 
described the recent developments 
on the Frisco which have resulted 
in the establishment of a district- 
gang organization which has elim- 
inated section gangs on the major 
portion of that railroad. 

Mr. Anderson described these 
gangs as being designed to handle 
all the regular maintenance work 
in a roadmaster’s territory. Each 
gang is assigned to a definite por- 
tion of track, and each district- 
gang foreman is made responsible 
for all track maintenance in his 
territory. He said a typical organ- 
ization consisted of one gang fore- 
man, one assistant foreman, a 
truck-driver laborer and 10 to 15 
laborers. Each gang is furnished a 
truck for transportation, as well 
as an inspection-type motor car for 
track patrolling, and in some cases 
a gang-type motor car to reach 
points not adjacent to highways. 

Normally the gang is split, with 
the assistant foreman and one to 
three men patrolling the track and 
taking care of ordinary light jobs, 
while the remaining portion of the 
gang, under the jurisdiction of the 
foreman, confines its efforts almost 
exclusively to out-of-face work. 
Each gang, he said, is equipped 
with a full and heavy complement 
of power tools. 

In citing the detailed accom- 
plishments of two of these, gangs 
during 1951, Mr. Anderson pointed 





out that on the basis of this pro- 
duction these gangs would be able 
to surface out-of-face their respec- 
tive districts of 33 miles each in 
about 4 to 6 years. He said that, 
whereas many section foremen in 
the past performed only the “pid- 
dling” jobs and waited for an extra 
gang to pull them out of the “hole,” 
the same men, distributed in dis- 
trict gangs, are now largely pullin 
themselves out of the hole. Suc 
benefits, Mr. Anderson believes, are 
not to be underestimated. 


DISCUSSION 


A spirited discussion followed 
the address with many men partici- 
pating, each seeming to echo the 
opinion of one who said track 
maintenance without section gangs 
was “way ahead of the times. 

Jay Pickrel (CB&Q) asked the 
Paw how the system worked 
during snow storms in CTC terri- 
tory, where the gang headquarters 
might be a long way from the 
power-operated switches. Mr. An- 
derson called on one of his men in 
the audience who replied that the 
men were transported in trucks to 
and from the switches. When snow 
storms were violent enough to 
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block the highways, a work train 
was called for the purpose of dis- 
tributing the men. 

Bruce W. Nyland (D&H) asked 
the extent to which the no-section- 
gang system stabilized forces. Mr. 
Anderson replied that, in general, 
the number of men in each gang 
varied very little. 

After being asked by Mr. Ander- 
son to tell the audience what he 
thought of the “district-gang” sys- 
tem, one of the roadmasters from 
the Frisco said that his track was 
getting better, his men liked the 
system and therefore he liked it. 


PATROLLING TRACK 


“More than 50,000 motor cars 
are in service on the railroads of 
this country daily traveling more 
than one-half million miles” stated 
Mr. Simmons in his address follow- 
ing the first committee report on 
Monday afternoon. In an operation 
of that magnitude, Mr. Simmons 
continued, it is not. to be unex- 
pected that there would be dozens 
of different methods of handling 
the job of patrolling and inspecting 
track. 

Patrolling track, according to 
Mr. Simmons, is as old as railroad- 
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ing itself. It began when the rail- 
way pioneers discovered it was 
necessary to have someone go over 
the track to see that it was safe to 
operate the very next train. Since 
that time the basic practice of 
patrolling track was not changed 
very much—except in the medium 
of transporting the inspector. The 
first tuk patrolmen probably rode 
horses or walked. Later the horse 
gave way to the hand car and sub- 
sequently that deferred to the 


modern motor car. 

The patrolling of track, Mr. Sim- 
mons said, is now usually handled 
either by section men or by an as- 
signed track patrolman. To get the 


most from this task, great care 
must be exercised in selecting the 
men to carry it out. Mr. Simmons 
then told the assembled roadmas- 
ters that they would do well to 
see that their track patrolmen are 
mentally alert, have good eyesight, 
hearing, and above all a desire and 
willingness to abide by all safety 
and operating rules. 

Even more important than that, 
said Mr. Simmons, the efficient 
track patrolman must be thorough- 
ly familiar with the basic principles 
of the construction and main- 
tenance of track. Besides being 
qualified by good judgment and 
having adequate foresight, he 
should have experience so that he 
will be able to give precedence to 
the more essential items of work. 
Mr. Simmons said he should be 
thoroughly familiar with the main- 
tenance of frogs and switches par- 
ticularly so that he will be able to 
detect at a glance all unsafe con- 
ditions. Having detected them, he 
should know all the short cuts in 
making emergency repairs. 

According to Mr. Simmons all 
the personal ability in the world 
would not be of any use unless the 
man making the inspection has the 
proper tools. First of all he must 
have a good motor car of proper 
size that is as nearly perfect me- 
chanically as possible. Naturally, 


said Mr. Smmons, the car must be 
equipped with a full set of flagging 
equipment. The track tools that a 
patrolman carries should be held 
to a minimum and basically select- 
ed for emergency repairs. 

The method, frequency, and 
time of patrolling sections gen- 
erally vary in accordance with the 
class of the track and upon local 
conditions. However, the necessity 
of patrolling track in some terri- 
tories has been eliminated, said 
Mr. Simmons, by slide detector 
fences and signals which give 
alarms when bridges catch fire. 

Finally, after again emphasizing 
the small change that has taken 
place in the basic practice of 
patrolling track, Mr. Simmons left 
with his audience the provocative 
question; “Are we getting full 
value out of the dollars spent on 
track patrolling?” 


DISCUSSION 


Cornell Halverson (GN) opened 
the discussion by stating that his 
road had instituted a track-inspec- 
tion system in 1936 when sections 
were lengthened. These inspections 
have been staggered since the start 
of the 40-hr. week so they now 
patrol track four days one week and 
six days the next. The section fore- 
man then inspects his track one day 
per week. 

President Whisler asked if any 
one had established a bolt-tighten- 
ing gang to offset the loss of work 
of that nature done by the old-time 
track walkers. R. L. Fox (SOU) re- 
plied that his road had established 
a regular bolt-tightening crew, 
equipped with machines. However, 
he pointed out that this crew was 
being used, not so much as a re- 
placement for track walkers, but 
to obtain more uniform results. He 
stated that it is the practice on the 
Southern for an assistant supervisor 
to patrol track on a motor car, tak- 
ing with him a laborer who can 
assist in making any minor repairs. 
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Convention Report... 





Bridge and Building Sessions 


A variety of subjects of timely interest was 
considered during separate sessions of this group. 
President Martin speaks on value of association 
work to the roads and to the men engaged in it. 


* What with eight comprehensive 
committee reports to be presented 
and considered, an _ informative 
and instructive address to be heard, 
and a moving picture to be seen, 
those who attended the sessions of 
the American Railway Bridge and 
Building Association convention 
last month had a busy time of it 
during the three-day meeting. 
These separate activities of the 
Bridge and Building group, to- 
gether with the sessions held 
jointly with the Roadmasters’ As- 
sociation (see article beginning on 
page 980), produced an atmos- 
phere in which those participating 
could not help but be impressed 
with the constructive nature of the 
work being done by the associa- 
tions. 

The separate sessions of the 
Bridge and Building Association 
were directed by Guy E. Martin, 
president of the association, and 
superintendent of water service of 
the Illinois Central, Chicago, as- 
sisted by F. R. Spoftord, first vice- 
president of the association, and 
assistant to the chief engineer of 
the Boston & Maine, Boston. 

Much of the time of these ses- 
sions was devoted to the presenta- 
tion and discussion of the eight 
technical committee reports, which 


dealt with following — subjects: 
Present Trends in Modernization 
of Passenger Stations; Restoring 
and Prolonging Life of Masonry 
Structures; Inspection and Main- 
tenance of Water Tanks; Develop- 
ments in Power Tools and Ma- 
chines; Safety Problems of the Su- 
pervisor; Fire Prevention Through 
Regular Inspections; Methods of 
Repairs to Steel Bridges and Struc- 
tures; and Maintenance of Track 
Scales. The report on Fire Preven- 
tion was followed by the showing 
of a motion picture depicting the 
results of tests of high-pressure 
foam as a fire-extinguishing agent 
in railroad service. The showing of 
the picture was accompanied bv 
remarks by Frank Kluiber, sales 
engineer, John Bean Division, Food 
Machinery & Chemical Corp. 
Another feature of the program 
was an address on How to Make 
Durable Concrete, by George H. 
Paris, railway representative, Port- 
land Cement Association. Demon- 
strations were used by Mr. Paris 
to emphasize a number of the 
points brought out in his address. 
Using actual materials he demon- 
strated to his audience the effect 
of gradation of aggregates on the 
amount of paste required, how 
workability can be varied by ad- 





President Martin directed the meeting 


justing the quantity of aggregates 
added to the mix, keeping the 
water-cement ratio constant, and 
the effect of bulking of fine sand 
on the batching of materials. 


President Martin Speaks 


“Talk it up and build it up,” 
comprised the theme of President 
Martin’s address before the open- 
ing session of the meeting. In this, 
he was, of course, referring to the 
attitude which he would like to 
have the members assume toward 
their association. However, before 
getting into this aspect of his re- 
marks he gave a resumé of his 
stewardship of the affairs of the 
organization. He gave credit to the 


Elected at the convention, the new officers of the Bridge & Building Association are... 





F. R. Spofford 
President 
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members of the Executive Com- 
mittee for the “fine work” they 
have done and expressed his grati- 
tude to the members of the sub- 
jects committees, “and particularly 
to the chairmen for the splendid 
reports they have developed this 
year.” 

Then, getting into the main 
theme of his remarks, Mr. Martin 
said that the purpose of any rail- 
road association “is to assemble 
information on subjects or ques- 
tions that have proved troublesome 
in the operation of railroads, and, 
after having assembled such in- 
formation, arrange to publish it in 
the form of annual proceedings for 
future reference, thereby provid- 
ing a permanent record of the find- 
ings and conclusions. We gain 
knowledge principally by expe- 
rience, either our own or that of 
someone else. I wonder if there is 
a man here today who can think 
back over his railroad experience 
and truthfully say that the reports 
as published in railroad association 

roceedings have not been very 
felpful to him in solving prob- 
lems.” When railroad men join to- 
gether in an association to assem- 
ble information of their expe- 
riences and then arrange for pre- 
serving such information for pos- 
terity, they are only fulfilling an 
obligation, he declared. 


Benefits Proportional to Work 


Mr. Martin is convinced that the 
benefits from an association are 
directly proportional to the amount 
of interest and effort put into the 
work. “Certainly a subject com- 
mittee’s chairman will get more out 
of a question than will a commit- 
tee member; likewise, a committee 
member will get more from a sub- 
ject being studied than will an- 
other who does not volunteer for 
committee work. In addition to the 
satisfaction that comes from mak- 
ing a contribution to your chosen 
profession, and to mankind in 
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general, there is financial reward 
for the man who prepares himself 
for greater responsibility, and as- 
sociation work will certainly im- 
prove anyone if entered into 
actively. The young man on a rail- 
road cannot afford to pass an op- 
portunity to belong to an associa- 
tion organized for the advance- 
ment of the work in which he is 
interested.” 

Because of the benefits that ac- 
crue to railroads as a result of as- 
sociation work, Mr. Martin is con- 
vinced that “railroad management 
should encourage its employees to 
engage actively” in such work. One 
of the greatest responsibilities of 
a railroad officer, he said, “is to 
recommend men to fill supervisory 
positions, who will develop into 
good managers, capable of doing 
railroad maintenance and _ con- 
struction work in the best manner 
with minimum cost. Certainly in- 
dividuals who have indicated their 
desire to improve their position 
and increase their knowledge on 
a given subject are worthy of con- 
sideration for promotion. I do not 
believe that we are doing our full 
duty to the young men on railroads 
unless we urge them to seek as- 


sociation membership; junior mem- 
bership should be encouraged, 

In election of officers Mr. Spof- 
ford was advanced from first vice- 
president to president; Lee May- 
field, resident engineer, Missouri 
Pacific Lines, Houston, Tex., was 
advanced from second vice-presi- 
dent to first vice-president; H. M. 
Harlow, assistant general super- 
visor bridges and buildings, Chesa- 
peake & Ohio, was moved up from 
third vice-president to second vice- 
president; J. A. Jorlett, assistant 
engineer, Pennsylvania, New York, 
was advanced from fourth vice- 
president to third vice-president; 
R. R. Gunderson, assistant bridge 
engineer, Southern, Washington, 
D. C., was promoted from director 
to fourth vice-president; and L. C. 
Winkelhaus, architectural engineer, 
Chicago & North Western, Chicago, 
was re-elected treasurer. Directors 
elected were G. Switzer, assistant 
division engineer, Western Pacific, 
Sacramento, Calif.; J. F. Warren- 
fels, master carpenter, Seaboard 
Air Line, Savannah, Ga. (re- 
elected); and M. H. Dick, editor, 
Railway Engineering and Mainte- 
nance, Chicago (re-elected). 





Maintenance 





Subjects for 1953 


At a meeting of the Executive Committee of the Bridge and Building As- 
sociation, which was held after the close of the convention on September 17, 
a list of 7 subjects was chosen, on which reports are to be prepared for 
presentation at the 1953 convention. These subjects are as follows: 


(1) Modern Application of Machines and Power Tools to Bridge 


(2) Selection and Training of B&B Department Personnel 

(3) Programming Repairs and Replacements 

(4) Rejuvenation of Safety Meetings 

(5) Ventilating and Air Conditioning of Railway Buildings 
(6) Conversion of Shop Buildings for Diesel Maintenance 


(7) Furnishing Water Under Emergency Conditions 
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Highlights of 


Reports, Addresses, Discussions 


e The committee reports and ad- 
dresses presented during the Bridge 
and Building sessions are abstracted 
in the following. Summaries of the 
discussions from the floor are also 
included. 


FIRE PREVENTION 


A high standard of housekeeping, 
both within the building and in the 
surrounding area, is fundamental to 
good fire-prevention practice, ac- 
cording to the Committee on Fire 
Prevention Through Regular In- 
spections, headed by H. B. Lor- 
ence, fire protection engineer Chi- 
cago River & Indiana, Hammond, 
Ind. Furthermore, the committee 
continued, it should be clearly un- 
derstood and enforced that all dis- 
carded smoking materials must be 
placed in an appropriate container, 
and decisive action should be taken 
by the supervisor when inspections 
disclose that this rule is being 
violated. 

Careful inspection of heating 
and cooking devices, with attention 
given to clearances, it said, should 
be made by the supervisors to in- 
sure that installations are in accord- 
ance with requirements as set forth 
by the state, province, city or town 
ordinances which govern. Because 
of the installation of many auto- 
matic oil-fired units for heating 
buildings, and the storage tanks for 
these inspectors should note that 
regulations relative to adequate 
venting, proper distance from 
burner, shut-off valves, both at the 
tanks and at the burners, are fol- 
lowed, and that proper fire protec- 
tion is provided by extinguishers of 
the dry-chemical, carbon-dioxide, 
foam and _ carbon-tetrachloride 
types. 
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The report then dealt with the 
proper location of extinguishers 
and fire barrels, and inspections to 
observe if they are properly filled 
and maintained. Inspections of fire 
hydrants and water supply lines 
were also discussed, with sugges- 
tions made that water pressures be 
sufficient to combat fires with fog 
spray and that tests of these facili- 
ties be made at a time to avoid 
freezing. Local fire-fighting forces, 
it said, should be made familiar 
with the locations of hydrants and 
other railroad fire-fighting equip- 
ment that would be required speed- 
ily in the event of a fire. 

The committee pointed out that 
supervisors should note if paint 
gangs properly dispose of paint 
rags, smoking is prohibited in areas 
where painting is in progress, 
ground under bridges is kept free 
of weeds and grass, and that sand 
is applied on newly creosoted 
bridge ties until weathering has re- 
duced the hazard of fire. In con- 
clusion, the committee _ stressed 
the importance of good housekeep- 
ing and strict enforcement of “no 
smoking” rules in designated areas 
where the fire risk is high, and 
stated that many fires can be pre- 
vented through regular inspection 
by supervisors, provided that cor- 
rective action is taken where it is 
indicated. 


DISCUSSION 


E. B. Tourtellotte (B&M) stated 
that considerable oil was spilled 
on the track around diesel fueling 
stations and asked what the general 
practice was for reducing the haz- 
zard of fires at such points. Chair- 
man Lorence said that if the spill- 
age neared the saturation point, the 





fouled ballast should be changed 
out. 

W. A. Huckstep (MP) said that, 
since there are three principal types 
of fire-extinguishing agents, it was 
important that the correct type be 
used. He added that his road has 
painted bands of distinctive colors 
(one for fires of electrical origin, 
another for merchandise, and the 
third for oils) on the three types of 
extinguishers furnished, and that 
placards describing the use of each 
have been mounted on premises so 
that the correct type will be 
grabbed in an emergency. 

When G. S. Crites (B&O, ret.) 
said that too much reliance should 
not be placed on fire barrels and 
pails in this era of dielselization 
and that sand would be more suit- 
able, L. R. Morgan (NYC) replied 
that, although sand was undoubt- 
edly better for quenching diesel oil 
fires than water, which acts as a 
spreading agent, he was convinced 
that water barrels should not be 
eliminated, as a canvass of his road 
had revealed that they had been 
used 11 times in the past year for 
putting out fires and had saved 
thousands of dollars in damage. 

M. Norris (D&H) said it has been 
his experience that carbon tetra- 
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chloride causes a chemical action 
on the metal at the tops of such ex- 
tinguishers which often renders 
them useless. 


STATION MODERNIZATION 


The Committee on Present Trends 
in the Modernization of Passenger 
Stations, of which W. F. Armstrong, 
assistant architectural engineer, 
Chicago & North Western, Chicago, 
was chairman, reported that sev- 
eral railroads have started a long- 
range station-modernization — pro- 
gram where stations all along the 
line have been rebuilt and modern- 
ized, and other roads have concen- 
trated on the modernization of the 
more important stations. 


Reduction in Size 


One of the most significant 
changes in station modernization 
work, it said, is the reduction in size 
—the trend being to provide one 
waiting room, where two formerly 
existed, with the ticket office usu- 
ally placed at one end. Space for- 
merly occupied by one of the wait- 
ing rooms is now utilized for 
freight and other types of offices, 
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welfare facilities, Railway Express 
quarters, baggage rooms, etc. 

The exteriors of some of the 
larger brick and stone pasenger 
stations have been improved, it 
said, by replacing the roofing, gut- 
ters, downspouts, doors and win- 
dows, cleaning the masonry walls, 
and painting. Large trainsheds have 
been removed and replaced by 
butterfly-type platform canopies. At 
some of the smaller stations, can- 
opies and shelters have also been 
removed. In some cases, the gable 
roofs and over-hanging eaves have 
been replaced by flat roofs, while 
in other cases, the modern type 
flat-roofed cantilevered canopies 
have been incorporated in parts of 
the structure. Some of the smaller 
structures have been jacked up, a 
new concrete foundation and floor 
slab constructed, the lower two to 
six feet of the studding and bottom 
of the building cut off, and the 
structure lowered onto the new 
foundation. 


Interior Improvements 


On the interiors, the committee 
reported a trend toward one wait- 
ing room, lowered ceilings, and 
light, clean, simple features, free 
from fancy moulding, that can be 
maintained with a minimum of ef- 
fort. The wooden settee has given 
way to the modern upholstered set- 
tees and single chairs arranged in- 
formally. Ticket offices have come 
in for their share of modernization, 
it said, along with the toilet rooms. 
The many modern, as well as old 
reliable, materials afford the archi- 
tect ample opportunity, it said, to 
provide interiors that are both 
pleasing to the eye and yet easy 
to maintain. 

The report also dealt at length 
with the interior and exterior paint- 
ing and decoration of passenger 
stations, as well as modern lighting 
fixtures, adequate heating facilities, 
concrete station platforms, and 
landscaping of station grounds. In 


conclusion, the -report mentioned 
the need for temporary station fa- 
cilities while alterations are in prog- 
ress, and the planning of the work 
so as to cause the least interrup- 
tion to service and summed up 
by saying the trend is to smaller, 
simple, clean, well-lighted, attrac- 
tively painted and easily maintained 
structures. 


DISCUSSION 


W. A. Huckstep (MP) stated that 
his road began a program some 
time ago on the modernization of 
the toilet rooms of passenger sta- 
tions, which was carried out en- 
tirely by railroad forces. Black 
glazed tile, from the floor board to 
the 7-ft. line, is now his road's 
standard for walls of depot toilet 
rooms, he said. E. H. Barnhart 
(B&O) suggested that the installa- 
tion of an automatic pump and a 
cesspool will permit the moderniza- 
tion of the small stations at outlying 
points. 

Referring to the cleaning of sta- 
tion interiors, V. D. Raessler (IC) 
asked to what extent could muri- 
atic acid be used to clean paint off 
masonry. G. E. Detzel (George E. 
Detzel Co.) said that muriatic acid 
would not cut paint and that burn- 
ing and scraping the paint off, a 
method used by the B&O, seemed 
to be the better way. Soft brick, he 
continued, has to be replaced and 
this poses a problem of getting re- 
placement brick of matching color. 
Cleaning by muriatic acid, he said, 
must be confined to limestone ma- 
sonry buildings. On this same sub- 
ject, F. O. Caldwell (SAL) warned 
that acid cleaners must be used 
with care because hydrofluoric acid 
will permanently damage the glass 
of windows. 


STEEL STRUCTURES 


With the preface “the repair of 
each structure is an _ individual 
problem and must be considered on 
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its own merits,” and that “few hard 
and fast rules can be made for this 
type of work,” the Committee on 
Methods of Repairs to Steel Bridges 
and Structures briefly discussed 
some of the conditions leading to 
bridge repairs, a few methods of 
solving repair problems, the advan- 
tages of each method, and outlined 
the factors that should be consid- 
ered in selecting the method for 
making repairs. This committee was 
headed by G. W. Benson, superin- 
tendent bridges, Central of Geor- 
gia, Macon, Ga. 

Overloading and _ overstressing, 
the report said, often bring about 
the need for repairs, because few 
steel structures can be subjected 
to loadings much beyond their in- 
tended use without developing 
conditions requiring repair. In such 
instances, cracks in some members, 
mechanical wear of pin connec- 
tions, loosening of rivets, excessive 
deflection, and other readily appar- 
ent conditions, usually forewarn us 
of needed repair work. 

Corrosion damage and its detec- 
tion were then dealt with in the 
report, followed by a brief discus- 
sion on damage to structures that 
occurs as the result of derailments 
or vehicular accidents, as well as 
the methods of making such re- 
pairs. The more common types of 
steel bridge repairs were then dis- 
cussed, including the replacement 
of structural members complete 
to avoid complicated repairs to in- 
dividua! parts, the splicing of a part 
of a member, the strengthening of 
other members by adding cover 
plates, flange angles, cross frames, 
stiffener angles, and the shortening 
of eye-bars. 

The subject of repairs by weld- 
ing wes then discussed, as were 
some of the difficulties encountered 
through improper welding. For 
making bolted connections, several 
roads recommended to the commit- 
tee that a high-strength drive bolt 
of correct length, in an accurately 
reamed hole which is ‘16 in. smaller 
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in diameter than the bolt shank, be 
used at non-critical connections. 
Also, special high-tension bolts can 
often be used instead of rivets when 
repairing or replacing certain con- 
nections. 

In concluding its report, the 
committee said that the method of 
repair will depend on the condi- 
tions which demand repairs, the ur- 
gency of the work, the men and 
equipment available, the type of 
fastening best fitted for the. work, 
and in all cases should be in ac- 
cordance with a plan which is 
agreed on by all concerned befcre 
the work is undertaken. 


DISCUSSION 


R. R. Gunderson (SOU) began 
the discussion by asking how high- 
strength bolts are used when mak- 
ing repairs, and L. D. Garis 
(C&NW) stated that a test of the 
use of these bolts for replacing 
loosened bolts at the bottoms of 
crossframes is under way on his 
road under the supervision of the 
AREO. This was amplified by A. A. 
Sirel (AREA) who announced that 
more than 1,000 high- strength 
bolts were installed two or three 
years ago, which have been given 
6-mo. and l-yr. inspections since 
then. These were found to be in 
good condition. The high-strength 
bolts have a yield point of about 
75,000 psi., he said, as compared 
with 30,000 psi. for rivets. High- 
strength bolts are used for their 
clemving action and should be ap- 
plied with a torque wrench for ob- 
taining the calibrated clamping re- 
sults. They do not have to fit the 
holes exactly. Rib bolts, he said, are 
driven, hence have some reduction 
in their section. 

Mr. Garis pointed out that, where 
two roads operate over a structure, 
it is important for the inspectors to 
understand positively whose _re- 
sponsibility it is for making detailed 
close inspections. He cited an in- 
stance where the bridge inspector 


of the railroad maintaining a bridge 
over a city street thought that the 
inspector of the other road was 
making the close inspection. On the 
other hand, the inspector of the sec- 
ond road believed that the first in- 
spector was making this close in- 
spection. The fact that the bridge 
was receiving only cursory inspec- 
tions was not known by either until 
extensive repairs became necessary. 


WATER TANKS 


The Committee on Inspection 
and Maintenance of Water Tanks, 
of which J]. H. Stinebaugh, super- 
visor water service, Illinois Central, 
Carbondale, Ill., was chairman, re- 
ported that, although many roads 
have substituted diesel for steam 
power on an extensive scale, water 
tanks should be given more fre- 
quent and careful inspection dur- 
ing the transition period and that 
they should be maintained prop- 
erly to prevent failures that might 
cause inconvenience and_ possible 
injuries. For wood tanks, it said, in- 
spections should be made twice a 
year: one, in the fall, to reveal re- 
pairs which are to be included in 
the following year’s budget, and the 
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second inspection in early spring to 
ascertain whether all of the neces- 
sary repairs required were included 
in the budget so that materials may 
be secured. 

The report separated the inspec- 
tion and maintenance of wood tanks 
from those of steel, and pointed 
out the ports to be observed for 
possible failure and how to inspect 
and repair them. The phase of the 
report devoted to wood tanks be- 
gan with the foundation and the 
above-ground timbers, then dealt 
with the frame, floor joists, bottom 
boards, roof, and painting. Particu- 
lar attention was given to the con- 
dition of the frost boxes, staves and 
hoops, as well as to the safety of 
the inside and outside ladders. 
Field glasses were said to be espe- 
cially helpful during such inspec- 
tions. Suggestions for eliminating 
leakage of water through the staves 
and around the chime were also 
offered in the report. 

The latter part of the report 
dealt with the inspection of steel 
tanks, and the committee recom- 
mended that a detailed inspection 
of such structures should be made 
every five years. The report di- 
rected attention during inspection 
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to the security of the ladders, the 
need for replacement of _ steel 
sheets, the alinement of tower posts 
and rods, the condition of the foun- 
dation, the maintenance of ca- 
thodic protection equipment, and 
of the roof. Where considerable ex- 
terior pitting and rusting is encoun- 
tered, the committee suggested that 
the tank be cleaned and painted 
in the fall, after the temperature 
drops to a point where sweating 
does not occur. In conclusion, the 
committee pointed out that older 
tanks require closer inspection than 
the newer structures, but that all 
tanks should have semi-annual in- 
spections made to make sure that 
they are in, and will remain in safe 
operating condition throughout the 
year. 


DISCUSSION 


W. A. Huckstep (MP) began the 
discussion by telling of a lining ma- 
terial that is available for stopping 
leaks in wood tanks and in badly 
pitted steel tanks. President Martin 
commented that the principle of us- 
ing tank linings is not very good be- 
cause freezing and thawing are 
harmful to them. 
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Several members commented on 
the need for roofs on water tanks 
and on how to cover the valve 
mechanisms of open-top tanks. This 
was followed by a discussion on the 
methods used for stopping leaks at 
the chimes of wood tanks, which in- 
cluded comments on concrete false 
bottoms and the use of clay layers 
on the bottom planks. 


TRACK SCALES 


No matter how good a scale may 
be, if improperly installed it will 
be a source of trouble to field men, 
according to the report on Mainte- 
nance of Track Scales submitted by 
the chairman, C. W. Laird, scales 
superintendent of the Missouri Pa- 
cific, Houston, Tex. After a scale is 
properly installed, it said, one of 
the most scientific approaches to 
scale maintenance is periodic serv- 
ice. This includes cleanliness be- 
cause dirt, as much as wear, causes 
excessive friction. The report then 
discussed the importance of having 
sufficient anchors applied to both 
the weigh rails and the approach 
rails to prevent binding, the prohi- 
bition of salt for melting snow be- 
cause of its corrosive effect, and the 
importance of maintaining the 
beam in a clean condition and the 
printing device in proper adjust- 
ment. 

Drainage was discussed at more 
length, as was the need to protect 
decking from dirt accumulations 
and water. Scale pits should be 
well ventilated, it said, and a small 
heater in the pit was advocated to 
keep the air dry and help in pre- 
venting the hardening of the lubri- 
cation of the bearings, etc. Regular 
painting was recommended to pre- 
vent damage from corrosion, with 
chromate of lead pigment paints 
suggested for primary coats, cov- 
ered with two water-resisting fin- 
ishing coats. 

The use of self-hardening metal 
to save the labor of fitting new piv- 
ots and bearings as well as the 
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cost of the material, was discussed 
in detail. While the principle in- 
volved in the use of self-hardening 
metal was said to be simple, and 
consists of building up worn knife 
edges and cut bearings with self- 
hardening metal and grinding back 
to the original shape, the point is, 
according to the report, that it is a 
job for an expert welder. The prac- 
tice of applying the self-hardening 
metals to pivots and bearings is apt 
to be abused if attempted in the 
field and it should be confined to 
the shop. 

Monthly inspections, it said, 
should be made by a competent in- 
spector to test the scale, as well as 
to correct any irregularities about 
the house and premises, while 
running repairs should be made by 
trained scale inspectors with the 
assistance of the B&B forces. But a 
major overhaul of the lever system 
should not be attempted by un- 
trained forces of any railway de- 
partment; this work should be done 
in a properly equipped scale shop. 
Where not enough scales warrant 
the establishment of a scale shop 
on a railway, the work should be 
done by a reputable outside scale 
shop. 





DISCUSSION 


President Martin began the dis- 
cussion by saying that track scales 
have the same function as scales in 
a butchershop—they both deter- 
mine the amount of revenue to be 
received—hence should be kept in 
good condition. J. A. Jorlett (PRR) 
asked about the  self-hardening 
metal mentioned in the report, and 
Chairman Laird explained that this 
metal was applied to the pivots by 
welding and saves time that would 
be required for removing the pivots 
and repairing them by forging. 

There were several comments on 
the subject of keeping scale pits 
dry, some men advocating heaters 
for this purpose, while others said 
that heaters only caused moisture 
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to condense on critical scale parts. 
One member said that heaters with 
circulating air was helpful; another 
that a hot-water heating system and 
circulating air had served him well; 
while another thought that dehy- 
drating chemicals were the answer. 


POWER TOOLS 


“Increased labor costs make it 
imperative that the bridge and 
building supervisor make all pos- 
sible use of power tools and ma- 
chines in order to increase man- 
hour output and decrease costs,” 
stated the Committee on Develop- 
ments in Power Tools and Ma- 
chines, headed by J. T. Hiner, 
bridge and building supervisor of 
the Southern, Greenville, S.C. “It 
is necessary that the supervisor 
keep abreast of the times on all new 
developments,” the committee con- 
tinued in its report. It then briefly 
discussed some of the newer devel- 
opments. 

Among the equipment men- 
tioned were several dual-purpose 
high-cycle electric generators which 
were said to be highly portable. 
Such plants, said the committee, 
make it possible to effect a gradual 
transition from standard universal 
electric hand tools to those of the 
high-cycle type—a type which is 
more powerful and maintains prac- 
tically a constant speed at all loads. 
A powerful 2%-hp. general-purpose 
vibrator, for operation from a light 
socket or power plant, and a vi- 
bratory compactor, which can com- 
pact an area of 900 to 1200 sq. ft. 
per hour, were among the various 
types and designs of electric ma- 
chines discussed. 

Several new portable air com- 
pressors combined with tractors 
mounted on penumatic tires and 
with transmissions, were reported 
to have proved highly versatile 
with the assistance of auxiliary at- 
tachments that have been made 
available for converting them to 
special uses. Other air-operated ma- 


chines mentioned were a wet sand- 
blast generator, a pneumatic pre- 
cision power saw, portable air 
hoists, and scalers. 

Other machines mentioned in- 
cluded an earth auger, which drills 
holes from 3 in. to 36 in. in di- 
ameter to distances up to 100 ft.; 
several small power tools for 
drilling, nut running, and for driv- 
ing studs into concrete; small 
light-weight gasoline-engine driven 
pumps capable of pumping up to 
15,000 gal. an hour; concrete pumps 
for transporting concrete; steam 
generators for pile-driving rigs; 
and a diesel-engine driven self-con- 
tained pile hammer capable of de- 
veloping 84 blows of 16,000 ft.-Ib. 
per min. 

Trucks were reported to be al- 
most a “must” for bridge and build- 
ing forces. Equipping them with 
dump hoists, small cranes, or 
winches, gives them greater versa- 
tility. The report concluded with a 
discussion of wheeled cranes, which 
were said to be found in increasing 
numbers on the railroads, engaged 
in all types of maintenance work. 
These units, handling from % to % 
cu. yd. of material and having 
lifting capacities up to 35 tons, have 
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been found particularly useful and 
advantageous for various phases of 
bridge work, one distinctive advan- 
tage being that a work train can 
often be eliminated when using this 
type of equipment. 


DISCUSSION 


E. R. Schlaf (IC) asked what type 
of an inhibitor was used in the wet- 
sand blasting operations and, when 
F. R. Spofford (B&M) explained it 
was a chromate, Mr. Schlaf said 
that dry chromates have a toxic 
dust, so care should be exercised in 
their use. 

Several members commented 
favorably on the use of the pneu- 
matic precision power saw with the 
reciprocating blade, saying it could 
be used in places that are ordinarily 
inaccessible and that it does not 
chew up the guide planks. 

R. C. Cox (WP) stated that for 
three months his road has been 
using a pile driver equipped with 
a steam generator and that it has 
given fine service. W. A. Huckstep 
(MP) asked if spare generator parts 
are carried along, and Mr. Cox said 
that this was not necessary as it is 
the same type of generator that is 
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used on their diesel trains. He 
added that the generator has been 
used for melting snow in turntable 
pits. Lee Mayfield (MP) asked if 
the water used in these machines 
must be demineralized, but Mr. 
Cox said he has been using the 
same water that is supplied to their 
steam locomotives. 


MASONRY STRUCTURES 


The report on Restoring and Pro- 
longing Life of Masonry Structures. 
presented by a committee headed 
by B. C. Phillips, master carpenter, 
Burlington, Alliance, Neb., began 
with a discussion of the methods 
employed for repairing mortar 
joints and_ disintegrated _ stone. 
While hand chisels and hammers 
are the usual tools for such work, 
it said, it will often by found 
cheaper and less irksome if pneu- 
matic chippers were used, and, in 
addition, the compressed air used 
with these tools will be helpful in 
cleaning the dust and dirt from 
stone surfaces. The importance of 
using a good mortar was stressed, 
and suggestions were cited for ob- 
taining this mixture, as well as its 
recommended use. 

Pressure grouting for the reinte- 
gration of masonry was also dis- 
cussed at length and included the 
size of the drilled holes, boring pat- 
tern, depth of holes, wetting the 
surfaces to be repaired and the 
washing out of the fine particles, as 
well as a list of six important func- 
tions of grout. Pointing out further 
that neat grout of cement and wa- 
ter will not flow freely into voids 
smaller than three times the largest 
cement particles, the committee 
recommended that 99 per cent of 
the portland cement and other 
finely pulverized material must pass 
a 200-mesh screen. Air-entraining 
agents and other admixtures in 
grout were discussed, followed by 
information on the mixing and plac- 
ing of the grout. 

The patching and encasement of 





masonry was then dealt with in the 
report and nine rules and methods 
for the handling of this type of 
work were proffered. These in- 
cluded the careful removal of un- 
sound concrete or stone, the use 
of dowels, the making of grout or 
concrete mixtures similar to the 
base of the structure being repaired, 
metallic aggregates and admixtures, 
shrinkage of grout and concrete, 
and the application of slush coats. 

The restoration of masonry by 
constructing concrete linings was 
then dealt with in the report, and 
included a discussion of this work 
by the conventional and the intru- 
sion methods of placing concrete 
in forms, and the building up of 
linings by the shotcrete process. 
Precautions to be observed in con- 
trolling shrinkage, gaining disperse- 
ment of cement particles, and the 
reduction of plugging of the grout 
lines were also advanced, as well 
as the use of metal liner plates, 
clamps and straps for the reintegra- 
tion of a masonry structure. 


DISCUSSION 


M. Coburn (PRR, ret.) stated he 
didn't think that flushing of a hole 
prior to grout injection would re- 
sult in as “tight” a job as using 
grout in a dry hole. Holes should 
be bored through abutments to fill 
up defects in the rear, he said, and 
the drilling pattern is actually a 
“cut-and-try” proposition. Good re- 
sults for hand patching can be ob- 
tained by mixing the materials into 
a hard mud ball to be rammed into 
place, he added. Lee Mayfield (MP) 
expressed the belief that grouting 
holes should also be drilled through 
piers because the interiors often 
contain many large voids that 
should be filled. 

B. I. Warner (Me. Cen.) said he 
points up the joints with a stiff 
mortar before injecting grout in the 
holes, thereby obtaining best re- 
sults. J. S. Hancock (DT&l) stated 
that too often poor stone is not cut 
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back far enough before patching. 
It would be better to cut these 
holes deeper than seems to be nec- 
essary, he said, and to apply a good 
waterproofing compound over fresh 
concrete to slow up drying, there- 
by preventing cracks. 


SAFETY PROBLEMS 


“The main problem of the super- 
visor is that his everyday work re- 
quires increased production with- 
out sacrificing safety,” according to 
the report of the Committee on 
Safety Problems of the Supervisor, 
of which G. Switzer, assistant divi- 
sion engineer, Western Pacific, Sac- 
ramento, Calif., was chairman. 
There is no other sub-department 
in the maintenance-of-way depart- 
ment, it continued, where a super- 
visor is required to be conversant 
with so many different categories 
of construction work. His men 
travel by motor car or truck. They 
must use cranes, tunnel jumboes, 
compressors, power saws, concrete 
mixers, jackhammers, and vibrators. 
They must go out on scaffolds and 
catwalks, and climb trusses and 
girders. And each phase of work of- 
fers a different safety problem. 

The supervisor must first believe 
in his management's program of 
production with safety, the report 
said, have a thorough knowledge 
of safety, practice safety, then “sell” 
this to his men. This leads to the 
second safety problem of the su- 
pervisor, which the report said was 
the training of new men. The super- 
visor must educate his foremen to 
perform their duties safely, so they 
in turn may teach their men. Ex- 
perienced employees, it was sug- 
gested, should be urged to assist in 
the education of the new employ- 
ees. Training instructions should in- 
clude safety instructions and, if an 
employee refuses to work safely 
after repeated instructions and 


training, or will not do the job as 
he was instructed, he should be re- 
moved from service. 
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Investigations of accidents are an 
important job, the report contin- 
ued, and the supervisor should start 
collecting and sifting facts while 
each accident is still fresh in the 
minds of those concerned. Labor 
representatives should be encour- 
aged to cooperate in the investiga- 
tions so they can discuss them with 
employees while attending organi- 
zation meetings. 

Non-reportable accidents should 
not be disregarded because. they 
will not appear on the safety rec- 
ord, it said, but they should be 
treated the same as a bad accident 
so that the causes can be unearthed 
and rule violations detected. Safety 
meetings are another responsibility 
of the supervisor, and should be 
pres ise informally to encourage 
all present to participate in the dis- 
cussions. While safety is the pri- 
mary topic at such meetings, the 
men are encouraged to discuss any 
phase of their work. Concluding on 
a note of encouragement the com- 
mittee said “the impossible can be 
obtained” if one aims high enough, 
strives, lives, and fights for it. 


DISCUSSION 


G. S. Crites (B&O, ret.) told of 
an incident where a section gang 
loaded a crossing sign onto a push 
car, then pushed the car along the 
track ahead of the motor car. The 
sign fell off, derailing the car and 
injuring a man who was riding on 
the push car. Push cars should not 
be | oo ahead of motor cars, he 
said. 

W. A. Huckstep (MP) reported 
that he had two accidents among 
his men who were using soda-acid 
extinguishers. In one case, the ex- 
extinguisher was to be recharged 
and was turned down for dis- 
charging onto the ground. When 
nothing happened, the extinguisher 
was uprighted to see what was 
wrong, and the charge went off in 
the face of the man doing: the re- 
charging. Men doing recharging 








work should be properly instructed 
in this operation, he said. In the 
other case, a soda-acid extinguisher 
had been used to put out a small 
fire and a man was assigned to 
clean up the mess. He used a hose 
to flush out the place, causing an 
explosion. 

J. N. Burkel (MP) told of a steel 
gang that had several avoidable 
accidents, so the foreman was 
given a good “dressing down.” The 
foreman then blurted out that 
everything seemed to be going 
wrong lately, first his family 
troubles and now these accidents. 
This demonstrates, Mr. Burkel said, 
how distractions will prevent a 
clear mind on the job. 


MAKING DURABLE CONCRETE 


“There are three important qual- 
ities required of most concrete. 
These are durability, strength and 
watertightness,” said G. H. Paris in 
his address on “How to make dur- 
able concrete.” “Each is related to 
the other,” he continued, “and all 
three depend upon the same well- 
established basic principles for 
their performance,” which are “the 
use of sound aggregates, good pro- 
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portions, proper mixing and _plac- 
ing, and adequate curing.” Another 
principle — air entertainment — has 
been added in recent years for con- 
crete exposed to weathering, espe- 
cially freezing and thawing, he 
said, so that “durability, as well as 
strength and _ watertightness, is 
built into the concrete during its 
manufacture by applying the basic 
principles. Once concrete is made, 
none of these qualities can be 
changed.” 

Much of the defective concrete 
made today, Mr. Paris said, is a 
victim of speed, which encourages 
the use of over-wet mixes and the 
inadequate working of the concrete 
into place. Poor aggregates also 
have been a source of trouble. A 
visual inspection might disclose 
poor quality but, if there is any 
doubt, laboratory tests should be 
made. The use of better-graded 
coarse aggregates requires less ce- 
ment, he said, hence they are more 
economical. The water-cement ra- 
tio determines the quality of con- 
crete, and once the amount of wa- 
ter for a given mix has been deter- 
mined, the water content should 
not be changed in any circum- 
stance. Stiff mixes also are more 
economical, he said, and it is bet- 
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ter to batch materials by weight 
than by volume because it mini- 
mizes any possible error from mois- 
ture swelling. 

Discussing the placing of con- 
crete, Mr. Paris said that it should 
be deposited as near its final posi- 
tion as possible and should not be 
placed at one or two places, then 
pushed around in the forms. Wall 
forms should be overfilled an inch 
or two and allowed to settle for an 
hour before they are struck off to 
the proper level. Top surfaces 
should not be overworked as this 
tends to bring water and fine ma- 
terial to the top and produces sur- 
faces that may craze and have poor 
resistance to weathering. 

Curing does more to build up the 
potential quality of concrete at less 
cost and effort than any other sin- 
gle step in its production, he said, 
the primary purpose being to keep 
the moisture in the concrete during 
its early age. Air-entrainment has 
been proved to be a fundamental 
requisite of frost-resistant concrete 
—a principle which many people 
still have not recognized, he said. 
When ordering ready-mixed con- 
crete, it is generally better prac- 
tice to state the minimum cement 
factor and the maximum water con- 
tent required, in addition to the 
strength of the concrete desired, 
since the durability is generally 
more critical than the strength of 
the concrete. 


Inspection Important 


Good inspection is a sound invest- 
ment in quality concrete, declared 
Mr. Paris, and its value should 
not be overlooked. Having compe- 
tent inspectors is the best way to 
insure that the basic principles will 
be observed, and they must be 
clothed with the authority to obtain 
quality concrete. Another method 
of obtaining good concrete is by in- 
structing field forces in the funda- 
mentals of procedure. It is impor- 
tant to furnish field forces with the 


right equipment and the men 
should be instructed on how to use 
it correctly. 

Mr. Paris punctuated his remarks 
by some demonstrations of the econ- 
omy of well-graded aggregates, 
the workability of a concrete mix 
made by the water-cement ratio 
method, and the increase in bulk 
of sand containing a small amount 
of moisture. Also, he used some 
slides to illustrate the effect of 
moist curing and temperature on 
concrete. In conclusion he said that 
“durable concrete can be made, but 
it takes someone who knows how 
and has the proper equipment.” 


DISCUSSION 


In answer to a question raised 
by W. A. Huckstep (MP), Mr. Paris 
said that finishes that are “dusted 
on” fresh concrete are never satis- 
factory because they “dust off” 
quickly. 

To questions raised by W. R. 
Weaver (Pitts. & Shaw.), Lee May- 
field (MP) and E. H. Barnhart 
(B&O) relative to ready-mix con- 
crete, Mr. Paris said that such con- 
crete should be delivered within 
an hour after mixing, although con- 
crete is still good as long as it is 
plastic enough to place in the forms. 
Mixing time can be timed better on 
long hauls by the trucks which are 
equipped with separate water con- 
tainers so that water can be intro- 
duced as the truck approaches the 
site. It is not harmful for the mixing 
drum to rotate the dry aggregates 
on these trucks as long as the ag- 
gregates do not segregate. If con- 
crete is delivered and stands in the 
buggies before placing, it should 
be protected from the sun, Mr. 
Paris said. 

J. A. Jorlett (PRR) asked if air- 
entrained concrete can be mixed 
too long and Mr. Paris said that'the 
length of time has little effect on 
the resultant concrete because it 
will retain a constant of about 4 
per cent of air bubbles. 
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LEFT—The Detroit, Toledo & Ironton uses 
a 1952 del Pull Standard Power 
Ballaster to surface track near Flat Rock, 
Mich. Thirty-two lift jacks are spaced 
at 6-ft. intervals under the 115-Ib. rail 
to raise '/2 in. to 2 in. in 11%, in. lime- 
stone ballast. The DT&l takes great 
care to be sure that the jacks are 
placed opposite each other beneath the 
rail in order to minimize the possibility 
of throwing the track out of alinement 
during the track-raising operation. Us- 
ing the Power Ballaster with a gang av- 
eraging 20 laborers, this operation pro- 
duced approximately 3,500 to 4,000 ft. 
of finished track per day during ap- 
proximately six hours of operation. The 
tamping bars nearest the rail, both in- 
side and outside, were 5/g in. by 31%, 
in., while the remainder of the bars 
was 5, in. by 2 in. In this manner, 
the DT&l made maximum use of the avail- 
able types and sizes of tamping bars 
and multiple tamping bar positions of 
the Power Ballaster production tamper. 
On this job, lining of the track was 
accomplished by the local 4-man section 
gang supplemented by four additional 
men, all working under the direct su- 
pervision of the section gang foreman. 
The work was under the general super- 
vision of R. Lemly, engineer m. of w. 

































RIGHT—A 1952 model Puilman-Siandard 
Power Track Cribber is shown in use with 
one of two late model cribbing machines 
on the Providence and Worcester branch 
of the New York, New Haven & Hartford, 
skeletonizing track in a new ballasting 
operation. In this operation the New 
Haven is removing worn-out run-of-the- 
bank gravel from the cribs throughout a 
28-mile section and is replacing it with 
new stone ballast. Each cribber is av- 
eraging some 200 ft. of cribbed track 
per hour, making a total of approximate- 
ly 600 track-feet skeletonized per hour. 
It is expected that the use of three 
Power Track Cribbers in tandem will 
bring the New Haven substantial econo- 
mies in removing deteriorated crib ballast 





OFFICE OF THE YEAR—Honorable mention in a competition spon- members of the American Institute of Architects and the As- 
sored by Office Management and Equipment Magazine went to sociation of Consulting Management Engineers. A bronze plaque 
this East Peoria (Ill.) general office building of the Toledo, will be ‘awarded to the road’s president, J. Russel Coulter, 
Peoria & Western. Selection of the award winners was made by at a luncheon to be given in New York City on October 20 
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PRODUCTS OF MANUFACTURERS 


New, improved equipment, materials, devices 


an. + @ @ 





(For additional information on any of the products described in these columns, use postcards, page 1028) 


UNIT WORK BENCHES 
FEATURE STORAGE SPACE 


WORK benches, whose standard 
units can be tailored to fit space 
and other needs and whose storage 
facilities permit uncluttered work- 
ing tops, have been developed by 
the Standard Pressed Steel Com- 
pany, Jenkintown, Pa. The new 
benches come in three basic mod- 
els. Model 640 is made up of a top, 
two pedestals—one a drawer unit 
and the other a cabinet unit—and 
two bases. Model 643 includes a 
top, two drawer units and two 
bases. A top, two cabinet units and 
two bases comprise Model 646. 


The manufacturer claims that 
the drawer unit, containing four 
drawers, and the cabinet with shelf 
permit workers to store materials, 
tools and records which customarily 
clutter the working top of a bench. 
The benches come in two heights, 
314% in., and 33% in., depending 
upon which of two standard bases, 
4% in. or 6% in., is used. Drawers on 
roller guides have individual cyl- 
inder locks and recessed drawer 
pulls. Tops are available in steel, 
Presdwood-covered steel or lami- 
nated wood. Standard accessories 
include back boards, end pieces, 
top shelves, drawer trays and ad- 
ditional cabinet shelves. 





WHEELBARROW-TYPE 
GENERATOR BASE 


THE Winecharger Corporation, 
Sioux City, Iowa, has announced 
the development of two models of 
wheelbarrow-type bases for their 
engine-generator sets. The Model 
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187 base is designed for use with 
the Models 700 and 1800 genera- 
tors and the Model 543 is for use 
with the Model 5000 unit. The base, 
called the “Speedy-Shift,” consists 
of a wheel-mounted tubular frame 
to which is attached a long handle. 
The single handle is for the purpose 


of permitting the engine-generator 
unit to be pulled rather than 
pushed, and is said to permit easier 
handling over rough ground. Semi- 
pneumatic rubber tires are located 
in reference to the center of gravity 
of the unit so as to provide a secure 
footing in conjunction with the 


\ 


double legs attached at the oppo- 
site end of the base, and yet accept 
the major portion of the weight of 
the unit. The “Speedy-Shift” base is 
supplied as a package and, the 
manufacturer claims, may be at- 
tached or detached from the stand- 
ard cradle base in a matter of 
minutes. 


WATER REPELLENT 
FOR MASONRY SURFACES 
A SILICON-TYPE water repellent 


for use on exterior and interior ma- 
sonry surfaces has been announced 
by the Wilbur & Williams Co., Bos- 
ton, Mass. Called Silicon Mason- 
shield, the compound is designed to 
protect surfaces of concrete, stone, 
tile, plaster, stucco, brick, gypsum, 
asbestos, and all types of mortar 
joints. The manufacturer claims 
that the silicon assures deeper pen- 
etration into the masonry surfaces 
to assure waterproofing, and that it 
will also prevent staining and ef- 
florescence. Durability is said to be 
enhanced by the fact that the com- 
pound is not affected by any oxida- 
tion process. 
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TRACTORS FEATURE 
MODERN BRAKE DESIGN 


THE Oliver Corporation, Cleve- 
land, Ohio, has recently announced 
a new, modern brake design to be 
incorporated in its industrial wheel 
tractors. The new disc brakes, 
claimed to have been proven 
through use on automobiles and 
high-speed trains, are self-energiz- 
ing and are said to hold equally 
well forward or backward when 
light pressure is applied to the 
pedal. Advantages claimed in this 
installation are the ability to hold 
heavy loads safely on inclines, ease 
of tractor control and turning, and 
the ability to stop smoothly without 
grabbing or swerving. In addition, 
the brakes are said to feature long 
life and ease of adjustment. 


ACOUSTICAL TILE 
SUSPENSION SYSTEM 


A NEW FIVE-PIECE, _high- 
strength direct-to-metal suspension 
system for all types of kerfed 
acoustical tile has been announced 
by the Mid-West Acoustical & 
Supply Company, Cleveland, 
Ohio. The all-steel system, called 
Acousti-Rail, is adaptable to a va- 
riety of ceiling requirements, per- 
mitting the use of 12-in. by 12-in. 
or 12-in. by 24-in. acoustical tile, 
and 24-in. by 36-in. or 24-in. by 
48-in. insulation board. Made 
of high-strength electrogalvanized 
steel, the system may be employed 
where local codes specify the use 
of incombustible materials. The 
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five Acousti-Rail members include 
a basic I-runner made in standard 
12-ft. lengths, traverse T-splines 
made in 24, 36 and 48-in. lengths, 
and fiber splines to provide an air- 
tight installation at center tile 
joints. The I-runners are fastened 
to the bar joists with clips or wire, 
and are joined with snap-in type 
splicers. The traverse T-splines are 
secured to the I-runner flanges 
with a hand-crimping tool (see ac- 
companying photograph). Each 


tile is supported by an I-runner 
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flange and two traverse T-splines 
for maximum rigidity and strength. 
Ceiling maintenance is said to be 
no problem with this system, since 
tile may be removed and replaced 
without disturbing the installation. 
Acousti-Rail may be used with any 
type of acoustical material includ- 
ing fiber board, mineral, glass fiber 
and cork. 


NEW WINCH-HOIST 
IS PORTABLE AND LIGHT 


A NEW LUG-ALL 1%-ton alloy 
winch-hoist, designed for applica- 
tion on railway shop, line and con- 
struction work, has recently been 
developed by the Lug-All Com- 
pany, Wynnewood, Pa. The 8%-lb. 
hoist features a 30-to-1 power ratio 
and is tested to a 100-per cent 
overload. Standard features in- 
clude top-grade pre-formed _air- 
craft cable, stainless steel fittings 
and springs, and oiled-for-life bear- 
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ings. The handle is reversible and 
acts as a “safety valve” to protect 
the operator. If the rigging must 
be left set overnight, the handle 
can be quickly removed leaving 
the setup tamperproof. A combina- 
tion of three swivel hooks and a 
built-in pulley block allows work to 
be done around corners and as 
close as 10 in. at the %-ton rating. 
The manufacturer claims _ that 
locking of the hoist is positive and 
automatic since there is no brake 
to slip. The hoist can be operated 
in any position, and may be set for 
forward, reverse or free wheeling. 
The drum will accommodate 10 ft. 
of cable and extension lengths are 
available for any purposes. A one- 
year guarantee is included with 
purchase. 


NEW PORTABLE 
ELECTRIC PLANE 


A NEW portable electric plane 
that is claimed to be equally effi- 
cient for both flat surface and edge 
planing has recently been intro- 








duced by Skilsaw, Inc., Chicago. 
The plane, known as Model 190, is 
the first plane manufactured by 
Skilsaw and features a 3-in. widt 

of cut and a depth-of-cut capacity 
of % in. A lever controls the depth 
of cut and can be set at graduations 
of %s in. A special chip deflector 
removes chips from the work area 
and may be directed to the right or 
left as desired. The cutter head, 
which travels at a speed of 13,500 








r.p.m., is said to produce a smooth, 
ripple-free surface which normally 
requires no sanding. Power is trans- 
mitted from the motor through a 
reinforced, non-slip sprocket-type 
belt, designed to prevent stalling 
even in the hardest wood. Bevel 
adjustments are made by loosening 
two wing nuts and _ tightening 
them at the desired angle. The 
Model 190 weighs 10% lb., is en- 
cased in an aluminum-alloy hous- 
ing, and incorporates ball bearing 
construction throughout. Standard 
equipment furnished with the plane 
includes a steel carrying case, a 
air of steel alloy blades, a hex 
a Ph key, a blade honing 
bracket, and a blade adjusting 
gauge. 


STEEL TAPE 
FEATURES DURABILITY 


THE Lufkin Tape Company, Sagi- 
naw, Mich., has sae an- 
nounced the availability of the new 
Lufkin “Royal” Ni-Clad steel tape. 
The tape surface is nickel-plated 
and is said to resist rust and corro- 
sion. The manufacturer claims that 
the graduations and figures, which 
are in black on the nickel back- 
ground, will not wear off since they 
are an integral part of the steel. The 
tape is supplied with a hook ring 
and features the Lufkin “Instanta- 
neous” markings wherein the last 
preceding foot number is repeated 
at each inch mark. The rust-resist- 
ant welded metal case liner is cov- 
ered with dark green vinyl plastic 
and features a folding flush folie 
which opens at the press of a push 


pin. 
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WHATS THE ANSWER? 





An open forum for maintenance men on track, 
bridge, building and water service problems 
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Signs for Temporary Slow-Order’ Zones 


What characteristics of construction and appearance should 
temporary slow signs have to assure their visibility and facil- 
itate their placement? Explain. Where should they be placed 
relative to the work or situation requiring restricted speeds? 


Why? 


Make Them Sturdy 
By W. S. BrooME 


Assistant Chief Engineer, 
Colorado & Southern, Denver, Colo. 


Temporary slow signs should be 
constructed substantially so as to 
withstand the abuse such signs re- 
ceive in being moved on motor 
cars, trucks, etc. Metal signs are 
the most satisfactory. The target 
portion should be of such size that 
it can readily be seen by approach- 
ing enginemen, and should’ be 
painted with the standard color for 
caution used on the particular rail- 
road involved. On most railroads 
in the United States this color is 
yellow. A diagonal black stripe 
across the face of the target helps 
in identifying the type of sign, as 
enginemen quickly become accus- 
tomed to this particular painting 
and recognize it readily as a slow 
sign. In addition to the painting. a 
reflector of the same color as the 
background should be securely 
fastened to the target, or the entire 
face of the target should be cov- 
ered with a reflectorizing material. 

The target should be securely 
fastened to a vertical rod of suf- 
ficient cross section to resist defor- 
mation, and the lower end of this 
rod should be spread into a fork 
with tines at least 16 in. long spread 
a minimum of 10 in. apart so that 
the sign can be easily placed and 
will resist being turned after be- 
ing placed. 

Slow signs should be placed on 
the engineman’s side of the track 
a sufficient distance in advance of 
the slow track for speed to be re- 
duced to that required. On high- 
speed main lines, this distance is 
usually one mile or more. The sign 
should be placed as close to the 
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track as clearance rules and laws 
will permit. 

In addition to the temporary 
slow signs, a proceed sign should 
be erected on the engineman’s side 
of the track at the leaving end of 
the slow-speed zone. The sign 
should be of the same general con- 
struction as the slow sign except 
that its target should have a dis- 
tinctive shape of its own and be 
painted green or with the color 
used by the particular railroad for 
“proceed.” A stripe across the face 
of the target of some different 
color than the background will 


help to identify this sign to engine- 
men. As in the slow sign, some type 
of reflector of the same color as 
the background should be securely 
fastened to the target, or the en- 
tire face of the target should be 
covered with a reflectorizing ma- 
terial. 


Scotchlite Signs Best 
By L. C. BLANCHARD 


Roadmaster, Chicago, Milwaukee, 
St. Paul & Pacific 


The Consolidated Code of Op- 
erating Rules and General Instruc- 
tions was revised in 1945 and 
adopted by nine western and mid- 
western railroads. Among these 
rules, one, in particular, applied to 
“slow track,” to wit: 

“When a yellow flag or a yellow 
light is found on the engineer’s 
side of the track, or is displayed by 





Answers to the following questions are solicited from readers. 
They shoule be addressed to the What's the Answer editor, 
Railway Engineering and Maintenance, 79 W. Monroe St., 
Chicago 3, and reach him at least 30 days in advance of the 
issue in which they are to appear. An honorarium will be giv- 
en for each published answer on the basis of its substance and 
iength. Answers will appear with or without the name and 
title of the author, as may be requested. The editor will also 
welcome any questions which you may wish to have discussed. 


To Be Answered 
In the January Issue 


1. What are some of the ways of 
fastening spring-frog wing-rail “hold- 
down" devices to the frog plates? What 
are the advantages and disadvantages 
of each? Which is best? Explain. 


2. What are the advantages of metal 
buildings for maintenance-of-way use? 
How do they compare in economy, ease 
of erection, and serviceability with 
buildings constructed of wood or other 
materials? Explain. 


3. What benefits might be derived 
from making a ‘‘post mortem" examina- 


tion of ties removed from main tracks? 
How, when and by whom should the ex- 
amination be made? What conditions 
should be noted? Why? 


4. To what extent is it advisable to in- 
stall continuous welded rail across steel 
bridges? Explain. 


5. Should the metal bands used in 
bundling crossties for distribution be ap- 
plied loosely or tightly? Why? How are 
the ties distributed in each case? Ex- 
plain. 


6. What are the comparative ad- 
vantages of various types of liquid-level 
controls for water tanks situated in 
climates subject to subfreezing weather? 
Explain. 
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a flagman, train must be prepared 
to stop at a red signal 1% miles 
from the yellow signal. In the ab- 
sence of a red signal at that loca- 
tion, train may proceed at a speed 
of not more than 10 m.p.h. unless 
a different speed is specified by 
train order or bulletin, until a 
green flag or green light is found on 
the engineer's side of track, indi- 
cating that slow track has been 
passed. Speed must not be in- 
creased above that specified until 
entire train has passed over the 
slow track and rear trainman will 
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Details of temporary restrictive signal 


give proceed signal when rear of 
train has passed green signal.” 
When these rules were first 
adopted, red, yellow and green 
cloth flags were relied upon. Cor- 
responding colored lights were 
used after sunset and before sun- 
rise. Later, metal boards mounted 
on forked iron-pipe standards, with 
the signals painted federal-yellow 
or green replaced the yellow and 
green flags. A hook was provided 
on which to hang lanterns. This 
proved satisfactory, except the 
lantern lights could not be de- 


pended on to remain lighted, and 
it was expensive to keep them 
cleaned and filled. 

Following this, several of the 

roads adopted a reflectorized lens 
placed in the center of the yellow 
and green metal signals. These 
proved more satisfactory than lan- 
terns, but they turned out to be 
prime targets for youngsters with 
rifles. 
On several roads the reflector- 
ized lens gave way to a Scotchlite 
surface that has proven the most 
satisfactory of all. The entire face 
of a board equipped with such a 
surface lights up very well under 
the headlight of a train or engine. 
In case the train is backing up, 
any kind of a light will show it up. 
This type of material will also with. 
stand much abuse from bullets and 
other punishment. 

The metal temporary restrictive 
signals mentioned above are usu- 
ally made out of 16-gauge sheet 
iron, 12 in. wide and 20 in. long, 
with Scotchlite in federal yellow 
on the face side and painted black 
on the back side. This sheet iron 
is riveted to a piece of %-in. gas 
pipe about 4 ft. long. At the bottom 
of this pipe is attached a forked 
prong 15 in. long with the prongs 
9 in. apart. They are flattened at 
the bottom to provide resistance to 
pressure of wind against the sign. 
While this prong is usually made 
of 4-in. pipe, it would undoubtedly 
be better if it were made of solid 
steel to withstand the pounding 
necessary to drive it into hard or 
frozen ballast. Shorter signs are 
used where the clearance is re- 
stricted. 

Temporary restrictive signals 
should be placed 1% miles, plus an 
additional 500 ft., from the point 
where the speed restriction on the 
track is to begin. The center line 
of the sign is to be no less than 
4 ft. 2 in. from the outside of the 
nearest rail. 


How to Attach Blast Plates to Bridges 


What effective methods can be used to attach blast plates to 
the undersides of steel overhead bridges? Explain. 


Use Welded Lugs 


By E. S. BrrkENWALD 


Engineer of Bridges, Western Lines, 
Southern, Cincinnati, Ohio 


Since the purpose of blast plates 
on the underside of a steel bridge 
is to prevent erosion from blast and 
corrosion from fumes, it is essential 
that the fastenings which connect 
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the blast plates to the bridge be 
protected from these conditions. To 
avoid the effect of corrosion as 
much as possible, blast plates 
should be so arranged as to avoid 
pockets between them and the un- 
derside of the bridge. 

Any connection which exposes a 
rivet or a bolt head on.the under- 
side of the blast plate affords an 





The proceed signal, other than 
its green Scotchlite surface, is 
made the same as the tempora 
restrictive signal already discussed. 
It should be placed 150 ft. from 
the point where the speed restric- 
tion on the track ends. 

Signs having Scotchlite surfaces 
or reflex units are not to be used 
where trains operate with cars 
coupled ahead of the locomotive. 


Use 45-Degree Blades 


By GeorceE S. CritEs 
Division Engineer (Retired), Baltimore & 
Ohio, Baltimore, Md. 


Where regular automatic or 
home signals cannot be made to 
display the desired indication for 
temporary speed restrictions, tem- 
porary approach slow signs of 
brilliant blades at 45 deg. in the 
upper quadrant, supplemented by 
yellow lights; should be used. Re- 
sume-speed signs should be up- 
right green blades with green 
lights. Signs should cover tracks 
for both directions. 

Such signs should be attached to 
pointed pipes which can be driven 
into the roadbed 8% ft. from the 
center line of tracks on single or 
double tracks, allowing the blade 
and light to be at about the height 
of the eyes of locomotive engine- 
men. If the pointed-pipe staff can- 
not be driven into the roadbed deep 
enough to make it secure, holes 
must be drilled. 

For the inside tracks of multiple- 
track systems, low or ground signs 
with small blades of green and 
vellow with low lights, all of which 
will clear trains, should be used. 

Such signs correspond to stand- 
ard signal practices and can be 
readily seen by approaching trains. 
Advance notice as to their locations 
should be given by time table, 
train-order or bulletin. 


opportunity for failure from cor- 
rosion and erosion, depending 
upon the distance that the blast 
plate is located above the rails and 
upon the kind of motive power 
used. Another objection to this 
kind of connection is that it re- 
quires the punching of holes in 
the tension flange of a beam or in 
a tension member, thus possibly 
reducing the net area of a main 
member and requiring more steel 
in the member to compensate for 
the loss of section. 

It can therefore be seen that an 
effective connection must satisfy 
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four conditions: (1) Be fastened 
to the topside of the blast plate; 
(2) hold the blast plate snugly 
against the main steel; (3) must 
not reduce the section of the main 
steel; and (4) have fasteners of ma- 
terial which will not readily cor- 
rode. 

One type of connection which 
meets these requirements consists 
of lugs which ee been tapped 
for bolts and then fillet-welded to 
the topside of the blast plates. 
Where the blast plate fastens to 
beams, there should be four lugs 
to each beam, two on each side of 
the beam’s flange, located at the 
quarter points of the blast plate’s 
width. For each lug, there should 
be a plate not less than % in. in 
thickness, through which a _ bolt 
hole has been drilled. This plate 
extends to engage the flange, and 
it may be necessary to weld on a 
filler to the portion of the plate 
which extends over the beam 
flange to take up the difference be- 
tween the thickness of the beam 
flange and the depth of the lug. 
For fastening the plate to the lug, 
it is desirable that a tap bolt be 
used made of wrought iron, rather 
than of steel or bronze. This bolt 
should have a diameter of not less 
than % in. 

There is no standard connection 


which can be used, since each 
bridge offers its own particular 
problems, which can be solved by 
a little ingenuity and the applica- 
tion of those principles which will 
insure a safe and corrosion-proof 
connection. 


Fasteners Must Be Resistant 
By S. F. Grear 
Assistant Engineer of Bridges, 
Illinois Central, Chicago 


For many years, we have tried to 
develop a satisfactory way of sup- 
porting blast plates and _ have 
found that different types of floors 
call for different treatments. On 
beam or deck-girder spans, the 
blast plates must be placed close 
to the steel, on account of clear- 
ance, whereas with through spans, 
the stringers are shallow and a 
considerable space is left between 
the blast plate and the bottom of 
the stringers. 

The main point in all such con- 
nections is to use a corrosion-re- 
sistant material for the bolts or 
fastenings, so they will last the 
same as the plates. In earlier con- 
struction, ordinary steel bolts were 
used and these required frequent 
replacement. 





Use of Propane Switch Heaters 


What special measures, if any should be taken to assure 
that propane-type switch heaters will operate at full efficiency 
when temperatures are extremely low? Explain. 


Engineer the Gas Supply 


By F. W. HotstEeIn 
Assistant to President, The Rails 
Company, Hoboken, N. J. 


Propane switch heaters will op- 
erate efficiently at low tempera- 
tures if they get enough gas. The 
orifices in the heaters should be 
cleaned and the gas lines blown 
out before the winter season sets 
in. It is the responsibility of the 
gas company to see that the gas- 
supply station is properly engi- 
neered to deliver the gas at the 
volume and pressure for which the 
heaters are designed. 

Propane gas is stored as a liquid 
and, in general, vaporization of 
the liquid propane at the required 
pressure depends on the size of 
the tank, or number of cylinders, 
how full these containers are and 
the outside temperature. It is im- 
portant that the gas company be 
furnished with accurate gas-con- 
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sumption figures obtained from 
railroads who have had _ actual 
winter experiences using propane 
heaters. 


Tank Heaters Beneficial 
By A. W. Munt 


Supervisor of Work Equipment, 
Canadian Pacific. Toronto 


Pure propane turns into a liquid 
at about -42 deg. F. and vaporizes 
at about 16 deg. F. Naturally, in 
the liquid state there is practically 
no pressure but as the temperature 
is increased, vapor pressure in- 
creases. For efficient operation of 
switch heaters, a vapor pressure of 
12 to 14 lb. is required at the 
heater. To maintain this pressure 
at the heater a minimum tank 
pressure of 45 to 50 Ib. is required, 
depending on the number of heat- 
ers being operated. 


One of our earlier methods, ap- 
plied about 1928, was to use 
wrought-iron bolts with a cast-iron 
protection on the head. This bolt 
passed through a _ wrought-iron 
blast plate and a wrought-iron clip 
bent to fit the slope of the I-beams 
of the span. This clip was of such 
shape and size that it could not 
turn and slip off the beam. This 
proved to be a satisfactory support. 
In later years, we have used a 
similar construction, except that 
naval-bronze bolts were used with 
silicon-bronze washers. 

For a replacement job in 1949, 
the hangers consisted of bent plates 
of corrosion-resistant steel with 
stainless-steel bolts. In this case, 
the blast plate was several inches 
below the supporting steel requir- 
ing the bent-plate construction in- 
stead of the clips referred to 
above. 

Fastenings of the type described 
above have been used with blast 
plates % in. or % in. thick, and all 
bolts have been % in. in diameter. 
Thin sheets have not proved satis- 
factory for blast plates. 

In placing fastenings, all nuts 
must be locked, either by lock 
washers, or by checking threads. 
Regardless of the type of fastening 
used frequent inspections of blast 
plates must be made. 


At temperatures above 16 deg. 
F. a tank pressure of 40 to 50 lb. 
can be maintained without any 
auxiliary heat being applied to the 
container, but as temperatures be- 
gin to drop below this point, tank 
temperatures also drop with a cor- 
responding loss in gas pressure and 
a decreasing supply of vapor to 
operate the heaters. As the heaters 
continue to operate they draw off 
the heat in the propane and this 
action coupled with low tempera- 
tures causes a refrigerating action 
which decreases pressure in the 
container until there is insufficient 
vapor and pressure left to operate 
the heaters satisfactorily. The cold- 
er the climate or ambient tempera- 
ture the worse the _ condition 
becomes. 

To counteract this refrigerating 
effect below 16 deg. F. it is neces- 
sary to apply sufficient heat to the 
propane-gas container or tank to 
keep the contents above that criti- 
cal temperature. The safest and 
most effective method of heating 
the container is by steam flowing 
through pipes installed in the con- 
tainer if it is a large installation, 
or through steam coils installed 
underneath and partially up the 
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BRUSH KILLER... 
IS PAYING OFF IN A BIG WAY 


REPORTS ON BRUSH KILLING PROGRAMS VARY 


















“A tremendous success—we com- “Our expenditure using brush killer 
pleted the work using brush killing is regarded as a total loss.” 


chemical and saved 60% as compared 
to mowing costs.” 











Why the Two Extremes ? 


The work in the first case was entrusted to the READE COMPANY. An experienced 
organization including chemists, agronomists and engineers with years of railroad 
experience was provided. This assured the success of the program. 


In the second case—work regarded as simple in nature and where price decided the 
award—was entrusted to a company new in the field, completely lacking in necessary 
experience. 

& 


Permit us to study your brush control requirements—to make an inspection—to 
show you colored film disclosing procedure and benefits. 


POEL EEA FTE E LAT TR PE STE. 


READE MANUFACTURING COMPANY, INC. 


Executive Headquarters 
135 Hoboken Avenue 
Jersey City 2, N. J. 


Service Headquarters 
9500 Cottage Grove Avenue 
Chicago 28, Illinois 








Plants located at: Jersey City @ Chicago @ North Kansas City 


@ Minneapolis @ Birmingham 
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outside of the tank. Steam can be 
furnished by a steam crane or any 
other portable steam generator 
available or by a shop steam line 
if the installation is in a terminal. 
Another method might be to install 
a small oil-fired steam boiler with 
automatic controls adjacent to 
the installation. In addition to the 
steam heat it may be necessary to 


“lag” and insulate the tank and 
steam pipes in order to exclude the 


cold air during extremely low 
temperatures. 
In small _ installations where 


small cylinders of propane are 
used, the cylinders could be cov- 
ered with an insulating jacket and 
heated by either a small steam coil 
or by an electric heating pad 





Water Columns Out of Production 


How can repair parts be obtained for certain types of water 
columns no longer manufactured because of reduced demand 
brought about by dieselization? Under such circumstances, 
what other expediencies are possible? Explain. 


Replace with Standard Items 
By R. C. BARDWELL 
Superintendent Water Supply, 
Chesapeake & Ohio 


If repair parts cannot be ob- 
tained for certain types of water 
columns which are no_ longer 
manufactured, it would appear that 
the most satisfactory alternative 
would be to scrap such columns 
and replace them with dependable 
equipment which is available on 
the market. It may be possible to 
have some repair parts made up 
in local shops, but that would in- 
volve delay and perhaps high ex- 
pense for handling this unaccus- 
tomed work. 

Also, there is a possibility of ob- 
taining suitable repair parts from 
the surplus on some neighboring 
railroad that had eliminated the 
use of such equipment. However, 
usually the most economical meth- 
od will result in replacing the old 
columns with a type supplied by a 





manufacturer who can be relied 
upon to have repair parts available 
for the foreseeable future. 


Might Be a Question of Need 


By Jas. W. McGarry 
President, Railroad Products Company, 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


My company has been manu- 
facturing water columns as the 
successor to the American Valve 
& Meter Co. Our column is well 
known throughout the United 
States, Canada and Mexico, hav- 
ing been on the market since 1878. 
It is still being manufactured as a 
complete unit and we intend to 
continue to supply parts for it. 

We have had, from time to time, 
various railroacs contact us re- 
garding parts for such water col- 
umns as the Mansfield, formerly 
manufactured by the U. S. Wind 
Engine Company (Challenge Com- 








Concrete Slabs Under Crossing Frogs 


Under what conditions, if any, is it economical and practical 
to place concrete slabs under railroad crodssing frogs? What is 
the minimum depth of ballast that should be used under the 


ties in such an installation? Explain. 


Possible but Expensive 
By E. H. BARNHART 
Division Engineer, Baltimore & Ohio, 
Garrett, Ind. 


I have given considerable thought 
to such a type of construction, but 
the thing that must be uppermost 
in the mind of anyone attempting 
to place crossing frogs on concrete 
slabs is the necessity for doing this 
under traffic. If we will admit this, 
then a decision must be made as to 
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the manner in which precast slabs 
can be installed. Drainage is al- 
ways a knotty problem with any 
crossing-frog installation and the 
use of a concrete slab as a sub-base 
would increase this problem. Then, 
too, each location, even on an in- 
dividual division, may present a 
separate problem, Free A upon 
traffic, the time permitted for in- 
stallation and local conditions with 
respect to drainage. 

As a general proposition, how- 





whichever source of heat is more 
readily available. In either large 
or small installations it requires ap- 
proximately .009 sq. ft. of pipe sur- 
face per gallon of propane to 
radiate enough heat to produce 
the desired results. No type of 
open-flame heater should be used 
as it probably would not pass 
state or provincial laws. 


pany), now out of business. Our re- 
ply to the railroads has been that 
if they would send the part, or 
parts on to us, that needed re- 
pairs, and if their survey showed 
that these repairs might be needed 
over a period of one to two years’ 
duration, we would make patterns 
and machine the castings to speci- 
fications. 


Provide from Retired Stock 


By J. Y. NEAL 
Principal Assistant Engineer 
Norfolk & Western, Roanoke, Va. 


Many of the water columns in 
use by the Norfolk & Western are 
of the Sheffield type, the manu- 
facture of which has not been dis- 
continued, and the necessary parts 
are still obtainable. 

If we should be unable to pur- 
chase spare parts for the other 
types of column still in service, 
we would use the parts from those 
which have been retired and held 
in stock for this purpose. After 
these are exhausted, and if it is 
found impracticable to make the 
required parts in our Shops, we 
would replace with the Sheffield 
tvpe. 





ever, at points where two tracks of 
one road cross two of another hav- 
ing equal traffic, it would appear 
to me that precast concrete slabs 
could be designed and _ installed 
under two tracks of one line and 
one of the other. The design of the 
slabs would depend largely on the 
wheel and axle loads, and on the 
speed and character of traffic to be 
carried. Generally, this design 
should be made by the engineer 
of bridges. 

A slab approximately 24 in. thick 
having properly placed _ reinforc- 
ing rods might be used. To be 
placed with a crane, the slab 
should be equipped with the 
necessary hooks. It would not be 
practical to place the frogs directly 
on this slab but rather on timbers 
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look at the many advantages 
multi-purpose Macbeth Spike Anchor: 
ther types of rail fasteners 



































Ek Mieieys 


REDUCES MECHANICAL WEAR: 


4 Macbeth Spike Anchors clamp rails, tie and 
tie plates solidly together with a force of ap- 
proximately 4'/2 tons. No hold down spikes or 
conventional wear-resistant devices required be- 
cause the tie plates can’t shift. Mechanical wear 
is reduced because there is no relative motion 
between the tie and tie plates. 


REPLACES CONVENTIONAL SPIKE 
AND ANCHOR: 


Macbeth Spike Anchors drive into the ties 
through the line spike holes of standard tie 
plates. Every Macbeth is immediately effective 
when fitted and stays that way. They hold the 
rail with a grip far exceeding the resistance of 
the ballast...and stop creep both ways. 


NO MAINTENANCE: 


Macbeth Spike Anchors when properly driven 
require no maintenance...because they won't 
work loose. 


REDUCES IMMEDIATE AND 
LONG-RANGE COSTS: 


+ Macbeth Spike Anchors per tie do the job of 
line spikes, hold downs and at least 2 conven- 
tional anchors (4 when 2-way holding is 
needed)...and you don’t need wear-resistant 
devices. Macbeths cut maintenance...and since 
they reduce wear, your tie renewal costs come 
down, too. 


for facts, figures and compara- 
tive costs, write for Bulletin C. 





resting on a cushion of hard stone 
ballast. To reduce the impact upon 
the ballast and slab it would be 
advantageous to use some type of 
track pad. 

Granting that precast slabs of 
this character could be installed, 
then drainage becomes a problem 
in itself. Generally speaking, it is 
well to have drainage outlets at 
no less than four points in the in- 
tersection of two, double-track 
lines. To accomplish this, the con- 
crete slabs could be provided with 
sub-surface drainage. 

It must be recognized, however, 
that such an installation would cost 
a considerable amount of money 
and might only be economical if 
unusual conditions exist. The depth 
of ballast on the slab and under 
the tie or timber foundation of 
such a crossing would depend 
largely, as stated above, on the 
wheel load, and on the speed and 
the traffic over the crossing. 


I would say that 6 in. should be 
the minimum under the ties. Of 
course, this depth also will depend 
to some extent on the character 
of ballast used. A hard granite 
ballast might be used with less 
depth. On the other hand a softer 
type of stone might require more 
ballast over the slab. Before any 
installation is made the engineers 
should study the problem very 
closely, paying attention to the net 
result to be obtained. 


Traffic Determines 


By Division ENGINEER 


The character of traffic and the 
kind of supporting ground under 
crossing frogs determine whether 
concrete slabs are economical or 
practical. Concrete slabs would be 
of little or no use where the sub- 
grade is rock, compact gravel or 


Mixing Time for Air-Entrained Concrete 


What effect does the time of mixing have on concrete when 
gir-entraining cement is used? When normal cement is used 
and an air-entraining agent is added at the mixer? Why? 


Long Mixing Not Harmful 
By GeorceE Paris 
Structural and Railways Bureau, 
Portland Cement Association, Chicago 


This question arises frequently, 
especially in connection with the 
use of ready-mix concrete where 
long mixing periods are often en- 
countered, The problem originated 
during the early stages of the de- 
velopment of air-entrained con- 
crete, when the time of mixing did 
have a definite effect on the 
amount of air that was entrained. 
Improvements have been made in 
air-entraining agents so that the 
time of mixing no longer makes 
much difference in the amount of 
air that is entrained. 

When  air-entrained concrete 
was first developed, powdered or 
flaked vinsol resin was specified. 
It was found that the use of this 
material resulted in varying 
amounts of entrained air because 
the amount of air depended en- 
tirely upon the chemical reaction 
between the resin and the cement 
during the time of mixing. In some 
instances, the amount of entrained 
air was too high and in others, it 
was too low. Also in some cases, 
the amount of entrained air in- 
creased rapidly with continued 
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mixing and was not uniformly dis- 
tributed throughout the mix. 

This difficulty was overcome by 
using neutralized vinsol resin. Air 
is entrained more rapidly than 
with the powdered or flaked vin- 
sol resin and the time of mixing 
does not materially change the 
volume of entrained air. The other 
air-entraining agents that have 
since been developed give similar 
results. 

Tests of air-entrained concrete 
show that the air content is in- 
creased about 1 per cent when the 
mixing time is increased from 1 
to 5 min. This air content remains 
practically the same with 5 min. 
additional mixing and then gradu- 
ally decreases until after 40 to 60 
min. of total mixing, the air content 
is of about the same value as it was 
at the end of the original 1-min. 
mixing period. 

This is important when ready- 
mixed concrete is used and the 
concrete may be mixed for long 
periods. The fact that the long mix- 
ing period has relatively little ef- 
fect on the amount of entrained air 
makes it easier to exercise the nec- 
essary control. The air content of 
fresh concrete should be checked 
periodically. Precautions should be 
taken to assure that the proper 


dry sand or where the traffic is 
light in all directions. However, 
where heavy-duty crossings rest on 
yielding subgrade that cannot be 
stabilized by drainage, grouting or 
other means, a heavy reinforced 
concrete slab placed under and ex- 
tending well beyond the crossing 
might be in order. 

Such a slab should be “valleyed” 
from its center to the corners on 
a grade of 1 in. per 10 ft. to carry 
water away and the corners should 
be piped to take all water coming 
to them to places where the road- 
bed will not be soaked. 

A washed sand, pea-gravel or 
fine crushed-stone cushion of a 
depth of at least six inches should 
be placed on the concrete slab to 
allow the crossing timbers to spread 
their loads uniformly to the slab. 
For such expensive construction, it 
would be well to cover entirely 
the crossing timbers with a 1-in. 
rubber mat to absorb shock. 


amount of air (usually 3 to 6 per 
cent) is provided. 

Regardless of whether an air- 
entraining cement or an_ air-en- 
training admixture is used to pro- 
vide the entrained air, trial batches 
should be made prior to concreting 
operations to determine the prover 
proportions of materials. When 
ready-mixed concrete is used, the 
air content at the point of delivery 
should be specified. 


Don’t Increase Mixing Time 


By AssIsTANT ENGINEER 


If the first part of this question 
was prompted by a thought that 
the use of air-entraining cement 
might reduce the mixing time re- 
quired, the answer appears to be 
“no.” Specifications for concrete 
which have been revised to permit 
the use of air-entraining cements 
have not included any changes in 
the time or techniques of mixing, 
nor have many texts or treatises on 
aspects of air-entrainment stressed 
any effects of changes in mixing 
times. 

The reason for this assertion 
might bear investigation if air-en- 
training cement is discussed. In its 
manufacture there is no differentia- 
tion in the two cements until the 
clinker state is reached. Here very 
small quantities of certain air-en- 
training materials are incorporated 
by intergrinding them with the 
portland cement clinker. A com- 
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Only one moving part: 


The “Aladdin” has no pumps or valves. A spring-loaded piston, 
the only moving part, descends in a cylinder under vibration 
from traffic—and delivers the required amount of standard 
grease automatically to the running side of the rail. 


One-man installation: 


No track alteration. rail drilling or gauge widening is required 
to install the ““Aladdin’’. And since it weighs only 50 pounds — 
it can be handled and installed by one man in less than half 
an hour. 


Proved performance: 


Today, thousands of ‘‘Aladdin” Lubricators are in use on main 
lines...in yards...under one or two-way traffic...in all cli- 
mates. The “Aladdin's” low cost means you can now economi- 
cally specify a lubricator for every rail wear location. Why not 
check your lubricator requirements today? Write for Bulletin A. 


H.T. KENNEDY COMPANY, Inc., 37 Wall St., New York 5,N.Y. 
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100 years young...and building for the future 
with the American DiesELectric 


Here at Silvis, Illinois, in 1952, the Rock Island lines took 
another step toward smoother, faster operation in its second 
century of operation. The old bridge had outlived its useful- 
ness, and had to be removed to straighten a curve. So an 
American DiesELectric locomotive crane rolled in... the 
bridge was dismantled in 20-ton sections . . . and without 
any traffic delays the job was done, 

The Rock Island, like every other progressive railroad, 
knows well the dollars-and-cents advantages of the modernized 







& Derrick Company 
ST. PAUL 1, MINNESOTA 
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American Hoist 


For additional information. use postcard, pages 1028A-1028B 


locomotive crane. That’s why they take care of heavy con- 
struction and materials handling with the American Dies- 
ELectric. This ulra-modern locomotive crane, with diesel 
power to the deck, electric power to the trucks, gives them 
instant starts ... one-man operation... uninterrupted work 
days... marvelous smoothness, and tremendous power. 

If it’s time for a change in your equipment, choose an 
American... Diesel and DiesELectric types, capacities 
from 25 to 80 tons. 


For the 
BIG PRODUCTION 
jobs of industry... 


AMERICAN 
LOCOMOTIVE 
CRANES 





re wi al) \2 bays! 
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OXWELD RAILROAD SERVICE COMPANY 
A Division of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 
CT) 

Carbide and Carbon Building Chicago and New York 


In Canada: 
Canadian Railroad Service Company, Limited, Toronto 
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Plan now to save track mainte- 

nance dollars for the life of the rail 
by using continuous rail for open 
track, tunnels. bridges, and stations. 
Then call in OxweELp for RipBonralL 
Service. 
—Talk the whole plan over with an 
OXWELD representative. Learn how 
an efficient OXWELD pressure-welding 
unit can save your railroad thousands 
of dollars. 


—Find out how easily an OxweELp 
welding setup can be located any- 
where on your road. 


—See how easily long rail lengths 
can be transported with the equip- 
ment you now have... flat cars, skid 
rails, or push cars and buggies. 


— It’s easy to get started. Simply spe- 
cify in your next rail order that rail 
ends be undrilled, unbeveled, and 
unhardened. And call in OXwELp. 


—We repeat, now is the time to plan 
1953 track savings. Ask OxWELD to 
help you fit Risponrait Service into 
your 1953 budget. 


“Oxweld™ is a trade-mark, “‘Ribbonrail” is a service mark 
of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation. 








SERVICE MARK 





Libbonrail 
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mon material is a vinsol-resin in 
the form of a sodium resinate. In 
appearance the two cements re- 
semble each other. 

Water added to this cement pro- 
duces a mortar that contains min- 
ute, well distributed and com- 
pletely separated air bubbles. The 
bubbles are so small it is estimated 
that billions of them exist in a 


cubic foot of concrete. Compre- 
hension of the size of the bubbles 
is easier when it is realized that 
in current work the best results 
are obtained when the air content 
in concrete varies from 3 to 6 per 







« 
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THE C&O WHIPPED US IN 
1938 WITH WOLMANIZED 
PIER DECKING! 


@In 1938, the Chesapeake and Ohio 
Railway installed over a quarter of a 
million board feet of Wolmanized* 
pressure-treated lumber as pier deck- 
ing at Newport News, Virginia. The 
C & O recently reported that “this 
material is giving satisfactory service.” 

The rough treatment given floors and 
decks calls for the strength and resili- 
ence of wood. Wolman preservative 
salts will protect that wood from rot, 
decay or insect attack. Wolmanized 





cent. Concrete made with ordinary 
portland cement contains about 
one per cent air and weighs about 
150 |b. per cu. ft. Reduction in 
weight from use of an air-entrain- 
ing cement will vary from 3 lb. to 7% 
lb. per cu. ft. 

Specifications emphasize the 
thorough mixing of concrete mate- 
rials. Thorough mixing produces a 
product that is uniform in color 
and uniform in the distribution of 
materials. Longer mixing produces 
more uniform results. The  in- 
finitesimal bubbles do not escape 
from the mixture in any amount 








pressure-treated lumber creates no fire 





y 
Wo}manized 
umber 





hazard as it contains no oily substance. 
There are Wolman preservative treating 
plants in all parts of the country. For 
further information on savings through 
the use of Wolmanized lumber, write: 


American Lumber &« Treating Co. 


General Offices: 1601 McCormick Bldg. °¢ 
Portland, Ore. °* 


Offices: Little Rock, Ark. ° 


San Francisco °* Baltimore 
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Chicago 4, Illinois 
Boston ° 
New York °* 


Los Angeles 
Jacksonville, Fla. 
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large enough to affect the design 
of the mix. 

Prolonging the mixing time be- 
yond that specified by the mixer 
manufacturer or the user of the 
concrete obviously increases the 
cost of mixing particularly when 
large volumes of concrete are in- 
volved. Most mixers of 1 cu. yd. 
capacity or less require a mixing 
time of 1 to 1% min. after all ma- 
terials are added. For larger mix- 
ers, 15 sec. are added to the mixing 
time for each additional half cubic 
yard. 

Mixing time is not the sole 
factor. The speed of the drum, 
volume of materials, wear on the 
mixer blades, and the amount of 
hardened concrete left on the 
blades of the mixer are other im- 
portant factors. 

When the manufacturer's rating 
for the speed of on-the-site mixers 
is not known, it is safe to regulate 
the motor so that a_ peripheral 
speed of not more than 200 ft. per 
min. is obtained. In a 48-in. drum 
such a peripheral speed would be 
obtained at about 16 r.p.m. The 
drum speed of transit mixers, many 
of which are 3 to 4 cu. yd. ca- 
pacity, should be not less than 
4 r.p.m. and the number of revolu- 
tions not less than 50. The maxi- 
mum speed should result in not 
more than a peripheral velocity of 
drum of 225 ft. per min. Not more 
than 150 revolutions shall be at a 
speed in excess of 6 r.p.m. 

Water in mixtures using air-en- 
training cements is reduced by 
about % gal. per bag of cement 
compared to .the water-cement 
ratio of ordinary portland cement. 
To produce the same workability 
and slump, the mixing time will re- 
main unchanged. 

Air-entraining agents added to 
the materials being mixed at the 
site may increase the amount of 
mixing time. If the agent used is 
a powder it is measured by weight. 
If a paste or liquid it is added by 
weight or volume. The admixture 
is usually used in small quantities 
in proportion to the cement. Care- 
ful control must be maintained so 
that not too much air is entrained 
to reduce the strength of concrete 
unnecessarily and that enough is 
entrained to accomplish desired re- 
sults. Mechanical dispensing equip- 
ment is strongly recommended. 
Concrete mixing fundamentals 
plus thorough incorporation of all 
materials, including air and uni- 
form appearance of mixture, will 
govern the mixing time required 
for all of the various types of con- 
crete work. 
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DESTROY WEEDS 


withWV OOLERY 


WEED BURNERS 


Model PB-B 


WOOLERY WEED BURNER trailer type (shown above) can 
be towed by motor car. Three burners clear a swath 15 feet wide 
on first trip and if required can be widened to 25 feet with 
burners extended on second trip. 

MODEL WBZ 


WOOLERY GIANT OCTOPUS is the favorite for heavy duty 
requirements. Will destroy a swath 25 feet wide in one trip or 
up to 35 feet with burner arms extended on second trip. 


Model WBF 


WOOLERY MIDGET OCTOPUS is recommended for normal 
requirements and has all the features of its bigger brother. Has 
three burners instead of five and will burn a swath 15 feet wide 
on first trip and 25 feet on the second. 


WRITE FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION 


I] 


SINCE 1917 RAILWAY MAINTENANCE EQUIPMENT 


COler) b - 
rvs ti: COMPAN 


2919 COMO AVE. S.E. MINNEAPOLIS 14, MINN. 
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Model PB-B 








Model WBZ 


a 





Model WBF 


Woolery Weed Burners are available in 4 
sizes to meet your needs for effective, low 
cost roadbed maintenance. Burner jets are 
individually controlled and will destroy ALL 
types of weeds on roadbeds, embankments 
and ditches. Can also be used in winter for 
melting ice and snow. 


Exclusive Export Representatives 
Pressed Steel Car Co., New York, N. Y. 





the BIG LIFT 


for track maintenance! 


ALUMINUM ALLOY 


1/3 Less weight—no reduction in 
strength or capacity 


No. A5S 
Speeds surfacing, 
lining or tie plate 
removal. Capacity, 
15 tons; lift, 5”; 
weight, only 28 lbs. 


) No. Al7 

“ For general track 
work. Capacity, 15 5°" 
tons; lift, 13”; 
weight, only 
41‘ lbs. an 


fe 


; Tough, rugged “old 

* faithful’. Capacity, 

% 2, 15 tons; lift, 13"; 
° Zt weight, 60 lbs. 
+4 


a crossings 


n. 
an - 
bolts acities- 


Q-ton cap 


No. 16A 
Highest lift of any 
surfacing jack; full 
6”! Lower + iti. M 
— gets under rai 
s ' i i vi 
G-Y TIE SPA Cd straight- } Sallest. Gee toon 
Reduces pac eg ties from : _—— either side.Capacity, 
ening time q. Fit any type e : 15 tons; weight, 
being sledgee- , 45 lbs. 
rai 


Send for Bulletin: 


“track 50 Simplex 
SEVER ~ SCREW . HYDRAULIC 


Jacks 


TEMPLETON, KENLY & CO.,1026 S. CENTRAL AVE. 
CHICAGO 44, ILLINOIS 
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Engineering 


A. J. MacGillivray, who has been ap- 
pointed engineer of track (system) of the 
Canadian National at Montreal, Que., 
(RE&M, September, p. 908), is a native 
of Winnipeg, Man., and was graduated 
from the University of Saskatchewan with 
the degree of Bachelor of Science in en- 
gineering. He began service with the 
CNR as a bridgeman in 1929 and worked 
at various points in western Canada until 


A. J. MacGillivray 


1941, when he enlisted in the Canadian 
Army. Returning to railway service in 
1946, Mr. MacGillivray was named as- 
sistant engineer at Winnipeg in 1948, and 
the following year was appointed engi- 
neer of track for the Western region, the 
position he held at the time of his recent 
promotion. 


Robert R. Pregnall, Jr., roadmaster on 
the Atlantic Coast Line at Albany, Ga., 
has been appointed assistant engineer 


Robert R. Pregnall, Jr. 


maintenance of way with headquarters 

at Rocky Mount, N. C. A native of 

Charleston, $. C., Mr. Pregnall was grad- 
(Continued on page 1020) 
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uated from The Citadel with a B.S. de- 
gree in civil engineering in 1939. He 
entered the service of the Coast Line as 
an instrumentman on May 1, 1946, at 
Savannah, Ga. Since that time he has 
held the positions of junior engineer, as- 
sistant engineer and senior engineer at 
Savannah. In April 1949 he was appointed 
division engineer at Rocky Mount, and in 
February 1951 he was named roadmaster 
at Tarboro, N. C., and later transferred 
to Albany, Ga., where he remained until 
he received his recent promotion. 


J. Cameron King, who has been named 
assistant engineer of bridges and _ struc- 


E-x-t-e-n-d T-i-e L-i-f-el | 


Hold Gage / 


USE TIE PLATE 
LOCK SPIKES 





One-piece Design 


cross-ties and bridge timbers. 


LOCK SPIKES are quickly and easily driven, 
or removed, with standard track tools. 

Driven to refusal, the spread shank is com- 
pressed by the walls of the hole. Tie plates are held 
against horizontal and vertical movement under 
spring pressure. Play between the spike and the 
hole is eliminated—abrasion and seating of tie 


plates is overcome. 


LOCK SPIKES hold their position in the tie, 
and redriving to tighten the plate is not required. 
They provide a quiet and strengthened track. 

Annual cost of ties and maintenance expense is 
reduced by extending the life of ties and holding 
gage. Here is one answer to conservation of ma- 
terials and labor. Write for free folder. 


BERNUTH, LEMBCKE CO., INC. 
Arthur C. Jack, Sales Engineer 
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LOCK SPIKES hold tie plates firmly in place on 


tures of the Canadian National at Mon- 
treal, Que., (RE&M, September, p. 908), 
was born at Vancouver, B. C., on Decem- 
ber 9, 1912, and attended the Universit, 
of British Columbia, from which he re- 
ceived the degree of Bachelor of Applied 
Science in 1939. Following his gradua- 
tion, he was engaged in various capacities 
on the preliminary surveys for the Alaska 
Highway and on the construction of mili- 
tary air fields in Alberta and Saskatche- 
wan. Mr. King entered the service of the 
CNR on April 22, 1944, as a structural 
designer in the office of the engineer of 
bridges at Toronto, Ont., and on Decem- 
ber 19, 1948, he was advanced to assistant 
bridge engineer of the Central region at 
that point. He became bridge engineer of 




































































Actual 
6532 Dalzell Place, Pittsburgh 17, Pa. Size 
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J. Cameron King 


the Atlantic region in 1949, transferring 
to the Central region in 1951, where he 
was located when he received his recent 
promotion. 


Gordon L. P. Plow, who has been 
named assistant chief engineer of the 
Canadian National at Montreal, Que., 
(RE&M, September, p. 908), was born at 
St. Albans, Vt., on June 27, 1902, and 
was graduated in civil engineering from 
McGill university in 1924. Following 
service on the Central Vermont in hs 
home town of St. Albans, Mr. Plow came 
to the CNR at Quebec in 1929 and 
served on numerous divisions until 1940, 
when he joined the Canadian army. On 
his return to the railroad in 1946 he was 
appointed assistant division engineer on 
the Laurentian division and in the same 
















Gordon L. P. Plow 









year moved to Ottawa as division engi- 
neer. He served in the same capacity at 
Levis, Que., and London, Ont., until 1948 
when he was made general maintenance 
inspector at Montreal. In 1949 he was 
appointed senior assistant engineer and 
in 1950 was named engineer of track for 
the system, in which capacity he was 
serving when he received his recent pro- 
motion. 


T. H. Jenkins, who has been appointed 
engineer of bridges and structures of the 
Canadian National at Montreal Que., and, 
in addition, has been assigned the work 
formerly performed by the assistant chief 

(Continued on page 1022) 
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To Lower Off-Track Maintenance Costs 
USE TRAXCAVATOR SHOVELS 


The HT4 TRAXCAVATOR Shovel, here shown 
cutting down a waste bank from ditching operations; 
is the hydraulically-controlled member of the TRAX- 
CAVATOR Shovel family. Other models range in 
capacities from 1/2 to 4 cubic yards. 


You can cut your maintenance costs to the 
bone with a versatile TRAXCAVATOR Shovel. 


These efficient tools — requiring only one 
man for operation—are powered by “Cat” Diesel 
Tractors. Sure traction gears the tractor’s power 
to the ground . . . gives the TRAXCAVATOR 
Shovel full horsepower to crowd big bucketsful 
of any material — handling them quickly and 
positively. Close-coupled design, engineered bal- 
ance and long, non-oscillating tracks enable the 
machine to work in close quarters and on steep 
sidehills with excellent stability. The operator 
has unobstructed vision in every direction and 
moving parts are well guarded for maximum 
safety. All-welded box beams, heavily reinforced, 
make the TRAXCAVATOR Shovel a long-lived 
tool capable of thousands of service hours. 


Here — in one machine — is the economical 
answer to your off-track maintenance problems 





.-. with low operating costs and a minimum in 
repairs and depreciation. 


Call your “Caterpillar” Dealer . .. let him 
show you a TRAXCAVATOR Shovel at work 
near you. You'll see, first hand, how TRAXCA- 
VATOR Shovels can cut your costs. Call on him 
or write direct! 


CATERPILLAR TRACTOR CO., Peoria, Illinois 


TRACKSON 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


A SUBSIDIARY OF CATERPILLAR 


TRAXCAVATQR SHOVELS 
TRACLOADERS 
PIPE LAYERS 
ANGLEFILLERS 
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Railway Personnel (Cont'd) 





engineer—construction, which position 
has been abolished (RE&M, September, 
p- 908), was born at Toronto, Ont., on 
May 1, 1902, and was graduated from 
the University of Toronto in 1925 with 


T. H. Jenkins 


a Bachelor of Science degree in civil en- 
gineering. He entered the service of the 
Grand Trunk Western on November 1, 
1926, as a draftsman in the office of the 
chief engineer at Detroit, Mich. From 
1928 to 1933 he served as designer and 
squad leader on the Royal Oak to Pon- 
tiac re location, and from 1933 to 1940 as 


designer and estimator on project assign- 
ments. In 1940 he was advanced to chief 
draftsman in the office of the chief engi- 
neer, and was appointed bridge engineer 
in 1947. Two years later Mr. Jenkins was 
named bridge engineer for the Central 
region, CNR, at Toronto and in May 1951 
he became engineer of bridges for the 
system, the position he held at the time 
he received his recent appointment. 


E. A. Johnson, assistant to the engineer 
of bridges of the Illinois Central at Chica- 
go, has been promoted to assistant engi- 
neer of bridges, succeeding S. F. Grear, 
who has retired after 45 years of service. 
A. L. Leach, chief designer in the bridge 
department, has been promoted to assist- 
ant to engineer of bridges, succeeding 
Mr. Johnson. Mr. Leach has been suc- 
ceeded by J. W. Farish. 


Albert A. Johnson, assistant chief en- 
gineer of the Delaware, Lackawanna & 
Western at Hoboken, N. J., has retired 
after nearly 45 years of railroad service. 

Mr. Johnson was born in Mansfield, 
Pa., July 8, 1882, and received his edu- 
cation from Mansfield State Normal and 
Lafayette College, graduating from the 
latter with the degree of Civil Engineer 
in 1907. He entered railroad service with 
the engineering corps of the New York 
Central at New York in October 1907. 
After serving successively as rodman, 
draftsman and transitman, he was _ pro- 
moted to assistant supervisor of track on 
the Eastern division of the NYC at Hud- 
son and Pawling, N. Y., in 1910. In 1916, 





Snow Melting by 


White Remote Controls 


Remote Control! 


Mr. Johnson was named assistant division 
engineer of the Eastern division at New 
York, and in 1918 was promoted to as- 
sistant engineer in the office of the engi- 
neer of track. From 1920 until 1924 

served as supervisor of track at Kingston, 
N. Y., transferring in that capacity to 


Albert A. Johnson 


Albany, N. Y., in the latter year. On De- 
cember 1, 1925 he became engineer of 
track on the Lackawanna at Hoboken, 
which position he held until 1935 when 
he was promoted to engineer mainte- 
nance of way. Mr. Johnson was appointed 
assistant chief engineer in 1948. 


Track 


John C. Runyon, supervisor of track on 
the Chesapeake & Ohio at Covington, Ky. 
retired recently after 43 years of service. 


F. Corrigan, assistant supervisor of 
track on the New York Central at Albany, 
N. Y., has been promoted to supervisor 
of track with headquarters at Richland, 
N.Y, 


S. E. Rexford, supervisor of track on 
the Erie at Greenville, Pa., has retired 
after 35 years of service. He has been 
succeeded by J. K. Weikal, formerly su- 
pervisor of track at Forest City, Pa 


H. C. Alford, roadmaster on the Sea- 
board Air Line at Monroe, N. C., has been 
transferred in that capacity to Lake City, 
Fla., succeeding R. W. Bonney, who has 
retired after 35 years of railroad service. 


A. W. Wood, roadmaster on the 
Illinois division of the Missouri Pacific at 








with White gas burning 
° Murphysboro, Ill., has been transferred 
switch heaters are provid- | to the Arkansas division at Newport, 
ing dependable and supe- Ark., succeeding T. N. Turner, retired. 
rior IN ACTUAL SERVICE. E. L. Pratt succeeds Mr. Wood as road- 
. 23S" Control unit in sealed off- master at Murphysboro. 
rail box, with igniter, tower indicator, automatic re- 
lighter. Complete cycle in a few seconds. Gas consump- 
tion adjustable for mild or heavy weather. Write for Cir- 
cular 35-A 
E. R. Mason, New York; John A. Roche, Chicago; Wm. H. 
Zieglar Co., Minneapolis; L. D. Gardner, Ada, Okla. 


Winite Manufacturing Company 
Elkhart 27, Indiana 


L. Lavergne, roadmaster on the Chalk 
River West and Eganville subdivisions of 
the Canadian Pacific, with headquarters 
at Carleton Place, Ont., has been trans- 
ferred to the Maniwaki, Waltham and 
Ottawa Terminals subdivisions with 
headquarters at Ottawa, Ont., to replace 
R. R. Morrish, who has been promoted. 
I. S. Robinson has succeeded Mr. 
Lavergne at Carleton Place. 

(Please turn to page 1024) 
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RUST-OLEUM 


Cut Your Maintenance Costs Ow 


- ; Signalling Equipment, Rolling Stock, 
ip 4a) Bridges, Towers, Tanks, etc. 

| Here's the practical, sensible answer to your rust 

a> problems! Costly sandblasting or chemical pre- 

: cleaning are not usually required . . . just wire- 

: A; brush and scrape to remove rust scale and loose 

at é — | Toe Te GF particles... then apply RUST-OLEUM by 

i 7} brush, dip, or spray over the rusted surface. Dries 

to a tough, elastic, rust-resisting film that lasts 

longer applied over rusted areas. So easy to use 

that one man often does the work of two... 

saves you time, labor, and money. Get the com- 

plete story from your RUST- 

OLEUM Rust Preventive Rail- 
road Specialist today! 


RUST-OLEUM CORPORATION 


2546 Oakton Street, Evanston, Ill. 














Available tn All Colors, Aluminum and White 
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¥ 


Request Your FREE Copy of 
The RUST-OLEUM Railroad 
Catalog Now! 
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R. S. Roller, assistant supervisor o 
track on the Chesapeake & Ohio at 
Columbus, Ohio, has been promoted to 
supervisor of track at Marion, Ohio, to 
succeed C. W. Butcher, who has been 
transferred to Walbridge, Ohio, to re- 
= J. O. Cobb, decreased. Lucien Ball 
as been appointed assistant supervisor 
of track at Columbus to succeed Mr. 
Roller. 


C. H. Prater, supervisor on _ ballast 
cleaning machines on the Illinois Central, 
has been promoted to supervisor of track 
on the St. Louis division at Centralia, Ill., 
succeeding H. H. Fisher, who has been 
relieved at his own request. R. W. Blay- 
lock, general foreman of track on the 
Mississippi division, has been promoted 
to supervisor of track at Central City, 
Ky., succeeding W. R. Pruitt, who has 
been granted a leave of absence because 


of ill health. 


C. W. Owens, formerly assistant super- 
visor of track on Sub-division 87 of the 
Maryland division of the Pennsylvania, 
with headquarters at Washington, D. C., 
has resumed that position following his 
release from military service. He has re- 
placed C. M. Edwards, who has been 
transferred to Sub-division 22 of the 
Philadelphia Terminal division at Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 


J. W. Campbell, assistant roadmaster 


on new construction for the Seaboard 
Air Line, at Savannah, Ga., has been 
transferred to Hamlet, N. C. to succeed 
R. A. McCray, who has been promoted 
to roadmaster at Monroe, N. C., to re- 
place H. C. Alford, who has been trans- 
ferred to Lake City, Fla., to succeed 
R. W. Bonney, who has retired. W. S. 
McLendon assistant roadmaster on a 
system rail gang, has been transferred to 
Savannah to replace Mr. Campbell, and 
F. D. McDowell has been appointed as- 


sistant roadmaster at Jacksonville, Fla. 


E. C. Rickles, extra gang foreman on 
the Birmingham division of the Southern, 
has been promoted to supervisor of track 
at Pell City, Ala.; H. A. Palmer, relief 
foreman on the Birmingham division, has 
been advanced to assistant supervisor of 
track at Parrish, Ala.; G. D. Watts, sec- 
tion foreman on the Birmingham division, 
has been advanced to assistant supervisor 
of track at Haleyville, Ala., and J. W. 
Bentley, extra gang foreman on the Bir- 
mingham division, has been named as- 
sistant supervisor of track at Bremen, Ga. 


Bridge and Building 


H. M. Wilson, general foreman of 
bridges and buildings on the Pittsburgh 
division of the Pennsylvania, has been 
promoted to assistant supervisor of struc- 
tures on the Columbus division, succeed- 
ing J. A. Campbell. 


G. D. Thompson, Jr., junior engineer, 
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We call Burro Cranes “Railroad Specialists” 
because they do so many railroad jobs so well. 
Track work, bridge work, bulk materials han- 


Burro Cranes Have: 


Fast travel 
up to 22 M 
Draw Bar Pull of 7500 
Ibs. (often eliminates 
need for work train 
or locomotive). 

Elevated Boom Heels 
for working over high 
sided gondolas. 


speeds— 


dling, Mechanical Stores Department, material Short tail swing—will 


handling with or without magnet, are only a 
few jobs Burro does with speed and economy. 
Burro Cranes are designed for railroad work— 
not adapted to it. Watch a Burro work and 


not foul adjoining track. 
Low overall height 
Burro can be loaded 
and worked = on a 
standard flat car. 


see why it’s called on to do so many jobs by 


most of the country’s railroads. 


CULLEN-FRIESTEDT CO. 
1301 S. Kilbourn Ave., Chicago z3, iit. 
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bridges and building, on the Maryland 
division of the Pennsylvania, has been 
appointed assistant supervisor of struc- 
tures on the Lake division at Cleveland, 
Ohio. 


F. O. Caldwell, assistant master car- 
penter on the North Florida division of 
the Seaboard Air Line, has been pro- 
moted to master carpenter of the Vir- 
ginia division with headquarters at 
Raleigh, N. C., succeeding J. U. Martin, 
who has retired after more than 29 years 
of service. 

Mr. Caldwell, who was born at South 
Greenfield, Mo., on December 19, 1909, 
entered the service of the Seaboard as a 
carpenter on August 18, 1926, and was 
promoted to bridge and building fore- 
man on the Carolina division on May 1, 
1934. He was advanced to the position 
of assistant master carpenter on Feb- 
ruary 16, 1951, the position he held at 
the time of his recent appointment. 


Obituary 


James A. Blalock, division engineer on 
the Richmond, Fredericksburg & Poto- 
mac, with headquarters at Richmond, Va., 
died on August 29 following a brief ill- 
ness. Mr. Blalock was born on March 20, 
1915, at Richmond and was a graduate of 
the Virginia Polytechnic Institute with a 
degree in civil engineering. He entered 
railroad service with the Pennsylvania in 
1937 and worked in various capacities in 
the maintenance-of-way department of 
that road until 1941 when he entered 
the service of the R.F.&P. as assistant 
supervisor. He was promoted to super- 
visor in January 1945, to assistant divi- 
sion engineer in July of the same year, 
and to division engineer in 1950. ‘ 








Association News 








Metropolitan Maintenance 
of Way Club 


The first meeting of the fall season will 
be held at the Hotel Shelburne, New 
York, on October 30, opening with dinner 
at 6:30 p.m. The program for the eve- 
ning had not been fully arranged at the 


time this issue went to press. 


American Railway 
Engineering Association 

A total of 551 members and guests of 
the association, registering during the 
Centennial of Engineering at Chicago 
last month, mane what some have 
termed “the second A.R.E.A. convention 
of the year.” Twenty-one committees 
held meetings during the three-day pe- 
riod from September 8 to 10. 

On Monday morning, September 8, a 
substantial number of association mem- 
bers were present in the Grand Ballroom 
of the Conrad Hilton Hotel, where they 

(Continued on page 1026) 
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Centennial of Engineering 


Years of American Railroad Engineering Achievements - 
Years devoted to our Welfare, Strength, 
and Security 


plications. 
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A Complete Technical 
and Manufacturing Service 





GUARANTEE RUBBER PRODUCTS INC. 
Our products must serve ———EE———————— 

you better, longer, in many 

more ways. The only rubber company in the world which understands your problems, manufacturing for your exculsive use. 
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are lasting! Application of Borascu weed killer is very simple and 


Borascu. The savings you effect pay for the low cost of material many 


630 SHATTO PLACE « LOS ANGELES 5, CALIFORNIA 





Association News (Cont'd) 


heard an address entitled, “The Role of 
the Railroads” presented by Fred C. Gur- 
ley, president of the Santa Fe, before 
some 850 persons at the opening of the 
Centennial's transportation symposium. 
Highlight of the three days of meetings 





° was a banquet held Monday evening, 
“Because BORASCU Weed Killer destroys September 8 in the Red Lacquer th 


of the Palmer House. The 600 members 


all the weeds—Imy men can stay on a aso To pages ma, oy 
track maintenance!” 


Clarke, chief engineer of the Burlington 
Lines, on “The Contribution of Railroad 
Engineers to the Welfare of the Country 
Over the Last 100 Years.” In addition 
those in attendance at the banquet heard 
an interesting address by Tennyson 
Guyer on “Human Engineering,” and 
were entertained by Richard Harding 
Humphrey, balladier in the Centennial 
of Engineering pageant, “Adam to 
Atom.” 

No committee meetings were held the 
third day of the session, September 10, in 
order that members could participate in 
the general Centennial activities at the 
Conrad Hilton hotel, view of the pageant 
“Adam to Atom” at the Museum of 
Science and Industry, and attend the in- 
ternational engineering banquet that 
night. 


M/W Club To Be 
Formed in St. Louis 


Plans are in their final stages for the 
organization of a maintenance of way 
club in the St. Louis area. Tentatively, it 
has been decided to call the new organi- 
zation the Mississippi Valley Maintenance 
of Way Club. While the headquarters 
will be in St. Louis, and the meetings will 
be held there, it is expected that mem- 
bership will be drawn from a relatively 
large surrounding area, which is consid- 
ered to include, but not limited to, the 
territory between Springfield, Ill., and 
Springfield, Mo., and from Kansas City, 


® Mo., to Evansville, Ind. 
The new organization, in its member- 
ship and objectives, will be patterned 
does a good job of killing weeds and grasses largely after similar clubs in Chicago and 


New York, with monthly dinner meetings 
about timber trestles, tie piles, yards and buildings; the results being held during the fall, winter and 
spring seasons. It is expected that rail- 


road men will be eligible for membership 


quick; no mixing or special equipment is required . . . just a pail, a man and who have positions of responsibility in 


connection with the design, construction 
or maintenance of railroad tracks, bridges, 
times over. There’s a Borascu representative near you who will buildings, water service facilities, or sig- 


: ’ : nals. The ——, meeting will be 
be glad to demonstrate the effectiveness of this weed killer held on October 27 at the DeSoto Hotel, 


= on your road...write today for details St. Louis, with dinner being served at 
\, eee . 


6:30 p.m. A. B. Chaney, assistant chief 
} engineer system—maintenance, Missouri 


< Pacific Lines, is serving at temporary 


chairman. 


Weed Control! Dept. Representatives located in: CHICAGO * NEW YORK CITY * NEW ORLEANS 

SEATTLE * PORTLAND, ORE. * CLEVELAND, OHIO * AUBURN, ALA. * KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI - ° ai ty 

| HOUSTON, TEX. * FT. WORTH, TEX. * AMARILLO, TEXAS * BOZEMAN, MONT. * MINNEAPOLIS, Railway Tie Association 
. MINN. « SAN FRANCISCO * Home Office: 630 SHATTO PLACE, LOS ANGELES 5, CALIFORNIA 


The 34th annual convention of the 


“+ ida" wre ' 
FI AST BORAX CO mine te ae ie ae 
° New Orleans, on October 22-24. W. J. 


DIVISION OF BORAX CONSOLIDATED, LIMITED Chambliss, Jr., president, will preside 
(Continued on page 1028) 
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ITS THE “WORLD'S 
MOST POWERFUL 
RAIL ANCHOR’... 
IMPORTANT FOR 
HOLDING PURPOSES 
BUT, 


equally important 


NCED TYPE 
RAIL ANCHOR 








/7 FORGE & TOOL CO. 
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over the sessions, which will be held in 
the Jung Hotel. The program is as follows: 


OcToBEeR 22 

Address of Welcome—E. D. Pennybaker, man- 
ager, Texas Pacific-Missouri Pacific Terminal. 

Response—T. H. Wagner, vice-president, 
Gross & Janes Co. 

Annual report of the president. 
Address—“Class I Tie Requirements in °53” 
Merwin H. Dick, engineering editor, Railway 
Age, editor, Railway Engineering and Main- 

tenance. 

Report of Committee on Mechanical Handling 
of Cross Ties—M. L. Wilson, Kirby Lumber 
Corporation, chairman. 

Addresses—“‘What’s the Outlook for 53?” 
(for the railroads) James H. Aydelott. vice- 
president, Operations and Maintenance Depart- 


ment, Association of American Railroads; (for 
the tie producers) B. D. Frampton, president, 
D. B. Frampton & Co. 

Report of Committee on Concentration Yards 
Operations—George B. Campbell, Jr., Tiller Tie 
and Lumber Company, chairman. 

Address—““What is Being Done to Combat 
Oak Wilt?”—Dr. Lee M. Hutchins, head pathol- 
ogist, Agricultural Research Administration, 
U. S. Department of Agriculture. 

Address—“‘Cross and Switch Tie Require- 
ments for the Department of Defense’”’—speaker 
from the St. Louis District Corps of Engineers, 
U. S. Army. 

Report of Timber Conservation Committee— 
D. B. Mabry, T. J. Moss Tie Company, chair- 
man, 

President’s reception. 


OctToBER 23 
Report of Manufacturing Practices Committee 
Woodrow Epperson, Gross & Janes Co. chair- 
man. 
Address—“‘Short Lines Also Use Ties”—J. M. 








BEALL TOOL DIVISION 





Made especially for railroad service according to 
the exact dimensions specified by the A.S.A. and 
the A.S.M.E. 


Hubbard & Co. 
East Alton, Ill. 


Spring Washer Specialists for 30 years 
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Hood, president, American Short Line Associa- 
tion. 

Report of Committee for Better Understand- 
ing of Problems Between Tie Producers and 
Users—Paul D. Brentlinger, Pennsylvania, chair- 
man. 

Address—“Two Years Experience on the 
Santa Fe in Using Tie Inspectors to Determine 
the Cause of Failure of Ties at the Time They 
are Removed”—T. A. Blair, chief engineer, 
Santa Fe. 

Report of National Affairs Committee—John 
F. Renfro, Taylor Colquitt Company, chairman. 

Address—“‘History of Cross Ties on the B&O” 
—C. B. Harveson, chief engineer of mainte- 
nance, Baltimore & Ohio. 

Report of Specifications Committee—E. J. 
McGehee, vice-president, Koppers Co., chair- 
man. 

Annual Luncheon—Address by I. B. Tigrett, 
president, Gulf, Mobile & Ohio. 

Address—‘“‘Tie Production on the West Coast” 
-Mason E. Kline, Mason E. Kline & Co. 

Annual Dinner. 


OcrToBEeR 24 
Report of Committee on Checking and Split- 
ting of Cross Ties—J. A. Vaughan, Southern 
Wood Preserving Company, chairman. 
Address—““Too Many Gadgets on _ Ties?’”’— 


A. L. Kuehn, president, American Creosoting 
Company. 
Address—“‘Comparison of Values Obtained 





from Utilization of Low Grade Oak Trees for 
Pulpwood, Lumber and Cross Ties”’—W. W. 
Ward, Pennsylvania State Forestry School. 
Address—“Traffic Department’s Place in the 
Tie Industry”—R. C, Juengel, Gross & Janes Co. 


(Please turn to page 1030) 





Meetings and Conventions 


American Railway Bridge and Building 
Association—Annual meeting, September 15-17, 
1953, Conrad Hilton (Stevens) Hotel, Chicago. 
Elise LaChance, Secretary, 431 S. Dearborn 
street, Chicago 5 


American Railway Engineering Association 
—Annual Meeting, March 17-19, 1953, Chi- 
cago. Neal D. Howard, Secretary, 59 E. Van 
Buren street, Chicago 5. 


American Wood-Preservers’ Association— 
Annual meeting, April 28, 1953, Cleveland Hotel, 
Cleveland, Ohio. W. A. Penrose, Secretary- 
treasurer, 839 Seventeenth street, N. W., Wash- 
ington 6, D. C. 


Bridge and Building Supply Association 
—tL. R. Gurley, Secretary, 201 North Wells 
street, Chicago 6. 


Maintenance of Way Club of Chicago— 
Next meeting October 27. E. C. Patterson, Secre- 
tary-treasurer, Room 1512, 400 W. Madison 
street, Chicago 6. 


Metropolitan Maintenance of Way Club— 
Secretary, 30 Church street, New York. 


National Railway Appliances Association— 
J. B. Templeton, Secretary, 1020 So. Central 
avenue, Chicago 44; Lewis Thomas, Assistant 
Secretary, 59 East Van Buren street, Chicago 5. 


Railway Tie Association—Annual meeting, 
October 22-24, 1952, Jung Hotel, New Orleans, 
La. Roy M. Edmonds, Secretary-treasurer, 1221 
Locust Street, St. Louis 3, Mo. 


Roadmasters’ and Maintenance of Way 
Association of America—Annual meeting, Sept- 
tember 15-17, 1953, Conrad Hilton (Stevens) 
Hotel, Chicago. Elise LaChance, Secretary, 431 S. 
Dearborn street, Chicago 5. 


Track Supply Association—Lewis Thomas, 
Secretary, 59 E. Van Buren street, Chicago 5. 
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3-STEP orranon 


GAGES TRACK 
LIKE “CLOCK-WORK” 


As in most rail renewal operations, 
@@ plate setting device is used to 

pregage the tie plates for the 

DUN-RITE GAGING MACHINE. 


After the tie plates have been pre- 

e@ gaged, a crew of five or six men 
do all the gaging. As the DUN- 
RITE GAGING MACHINE moves 
over the pregaged tie plates, a 
shoe, adjustable in width and in- 
clination, positions the tie plates 
into accurate gage. The DUN-RITE 
is moved along the track continu- 
ously as the operator drills two 
holes through the anchor spike 
holes of the tie plates in every 
third or fourth tie. 


S After the holes have been drilled 

@ in the ties, conical shaped wooden 
pegs are driven into the two holes 
drilled by the DUN-RITE, holding 
the tie plates in accurate gage. 
The rail is then laid, bolted and 
spiked. 












*Copyright 1952, Nordberg Mfg. Co. 





...fthe most revolutionary advancement 
ever made in mechanized rail renewal! 


| Reyes the Nordberg Adzer and the Nordberg Spike Puller, 
the DUN-RITE GAGING MACHINE is another out- 
standing contribution to the mechanization of rail renewal. 
Watch a crew at work renewing rail using the DUN-RITE 
and you can’t help but be amazed at the way the work pro- 
gresses ... like “clock-work”, and without letup. 

Following right behind the Adzers, actual gaging with 
the DUN-RITE begins—laying tie plates on the ties approx- 
imately to gage .. . drilling for gage . . . and finally anchor- 
ing the accurately-gaged tie plates with wooden pegs. 
Speed, as well as accurate and uniform gaging, is possible 
with the DUN-RITE because the tie plates are gaged before 
the rail is placed. 

Field experience shows that between 70 to 110 rails per 
hour can be gaged using the DUN-RITE. On tangent track, 
every fourth tie is gaged . .. every third tie on curved track. 

For further details, write for Bulletin 220. 


ADZING MACHINE * CRIBEX® + BALLASTEX® + SCREENEX® + GANDY + DUN-RITE  SORDBERO 
GAGING MACHINE * POWER JACK * POWER WRENCH * RAIL DRILL * RAIL GRINDERS - 
SPIKE PULLER * TRAKGAGER * TRACK SHIFTER © DSL YARD CLEANER 


NORDBERG MFG. CO., Milwaukee, Wis. tare 
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BRIGGS & STRATTON 


Se _ 


Briccs LSTRATTON 


FACTORY 
SUPERVISED 
SERVICE 





Preferred power on sewer cleaning machines and related equipment — the 
world’s most widely used single-cylinder gasoline engines on machines, tools, 
appliances used by municipalities, industry, construction, railroads, oil 
fields, and on equipment for farms and farm homes. 


@...; ahead in design, performance, value — 

Briggs & Stratton single-cylinder, 4-cycle, air-cooled 

gasoline engines are preferred whenever dependable 
air-cooled power is required. Briggs & Stratton 
Corporation, Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin, U.S.A. 


In the automotive field Briggs & Stratton is the recognized leader 
and world’s largest producer of locks, keys and related equipment. 











Supply Trade News 








General 


The John N. Thorp Company, Inc., 
Brooklyn, N. Y., industrial, marine and 
railroad distributor of Rust-Oleum rust 
preventive coatings, has recently estab- 
lished an office and warehouse at Norfolk, 
Va. John C. Midgette and George Sinkez 
have been named representatives at that 
location. 


All property of the LaPlant-Choate 
Manufacturing Company, Cedar Rapids, 
Iowa, was officially acquired September 
13 by the Allis‘Chalmers Manufacturing 
Company, Milwaukee, Wis. The property 
is now known as the Cedar Rapids works 
of the Tractor Division of Allis-Chalmers. 


Effective October 1, Skilsaw, Inc., Chi- 
cago, manufacturer of portable electric 
and pneumatic tools, changed its name 
to the Skil Corporation. 


Personal 


The Caterpillar Tractor Company, 
Peoria, Ill., has announced the appoint- 
ment of Delmar R. Lammers, as service 
manager, to assist in general service ad- 





Delmar R. Lammers 





Merle W. Dargel 
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Theodore M. Fahnestock 


ministration. Succeeding Mr. Lammers as 
Eastern division service manager is Merle 
W. Dargel, service engineering manager 
who, in turn, has been succeeded by 
Theodore M. Fahnestock. 


Theodore B. Manheim has been ap- 
pointed to the sales staff of the Dearborn 
Chemical Company, Chicago. Mr. Man- 
heim will make his headquarters in 
Philadelphia and will cover the Philadel- 
phia and Delaware territory. 


Edward A. McCabe has been ap- 
pointed manager of the New York divi- 
sion of the Gustin-Bacon Manufacturing 
Company, Kansas City, Mo. Mr. McCabe, 
who will be in charge of glass fiber in- 
sulation sales in the industrial and rail- 
road divisions joined Gustin-Bacon in 
1942 after having been special engineer 
in the office of the executive vice-presi- 
dent of the New York Central. 


Jonathan Jones, chief engineer of the 
fabricated steel construction division of 
the Bethlehem Steel Company, Bethle- 
hem, Pa., has retired to be succeeded by 
Ethan A. Ball, assistant chief engineer, 
bridges and buildings. Mr. Ball has, in 
turn, been succeeded by W. H. Jameson, 
assistant engineer, bridges and buildings, 
fabricated steel construction division. 

Mr. Jones, who was graduated in civil 





Jonathan Jones 


engineering from the University of Penn- 


sylvania in 1906, was associated with the | 


McClintic-Marshall Company early in his 
(Continued on page 1032) 
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Y SERIES 3600 PUMPS... 


40 TO 300 G.P.M. 








CHECK THESE IMPORTANT FEATURES 


@ COMPACT — requires minimum installation space. 

@ TOTALLY-ENCLOSED gear reduction runs in oil. 

@ HEAVY DUTY gear reduction. 

@ INDOORS OR OUTDOORS — no pump house needed. 


@ STURDY BEDPLATE provides rigid foundation for pump 
and motor. 


@ UNUSUALLY smooth and quiet in operation. 


Speed and dependability 











in pumping are most 
important in diesel refueling terminals. And... you can depend on 
a Roper 3600 Series Pump as the “heart” of the refueling system. 
A positive displacement pump, the Series 3600 handles hot or cold 
diesel fuel with ease. Suction lift of 15 feet at 60 P.S.I. permits 
flexibility of installation plus quick dome unloading of tank cars. 
Rated from 40 to 300 G.P.M., you select from a size range suited to 
your needs for time-saving refueling! Made in single, double or 
multiple units, the Series 3600 features adjustable relief valve, split 
type packing gland, high-lead bronze bearings, and gears running 
in axial hydraulic balance. Send coupon below for catalog of full facts. 


GEO. D. ROPER CORPORATION 
360 Blackhawk Park Avenue 
Rockford, Illinois 


Please send Catalog with complete details. 


Name 





Address 








[peat : 
CATALOG ts City 
Sw oN 
Company 
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career. He entered the Bethlehem organi- 
zation in 1931 when McClintic-Marshall 
was acquired by Bethlehem. 

Mr. Ball and Mr. Jameson both came 
into the Bethlehem organization from 
McClintic-Marshall. Mr. Ball is a grad- 
uate of Cornell University in civil’ en- 





Ethan A. Ball 


W. H. Jameson 


gineering, class of 1914. Mr. Jameson re- 
ceived his degree in civil engineering 
from the University of Pennsylvania in 
1925. ; ? 


Admiral A. G. Noble, USN (retired), 
has been elected executive vice-presi- 
dent, member of the executive committee 
and member of the board of directors of 
the Nordberg Manufacturing Company, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

A native of Texas, Admiral Noble en- 
tered the Naval Academy in 1913. In 
1923 he received a master’s degree in 
mechanical engineering from the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology. During 
his naval career, Admiral Noble served 
as chief of the Bureau of Ordnance and 
chief of naval materiel. He participated 
in World War I as an officer aboard the 
USS Delaware and in World War II as 
commanding officer of the USS Phoenix, 
chief of staff to the commander of the 
7th Amphibious Force, and commander 
of Amphibious Group 8. He has been 
awarded the Navy Cross, both the Army 

(Continued on page 1035) : 
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tamping machine 
ever developed! 
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mt AL he 


SESSA 


IT WILL GIVE YOU With its eee £ 350 to 450 feet/l f 

BETTER MAINTAINED ith its operating rate ot JOU to 490 teet, our O perfectly 
tamped track, this is by far the most versatile and efficient 

TRACK : ° re Rie. 2 Tb . ° 

tamping machine ever developed. The unique split-head 

design permits raising of joints and spot surfacing, as well as 


This is the only tie tamper out of face general raises. It tamps all kinds of ties efficiently, 


which compacts the ballast 


firmly under the rail. Oper- including those which are slued. As added premiums, this 
ating by precisely con- machine is the easiest of all tampers to maintain in the field, 
trolled pressure, it uses 16 and it has a compressor which can be used for operating a 
air tools to tamp under the wide variety of air equipment used in track maintenance. 
rail and for a predeter- 

mined distance outside and WRITE FOR DETAILS 


inside the rail. Since it 
causes a minimum of oper- 
ator fatigue, you can be 
sure of efficiently tamped 
track throughout the entire 
working period. 





- P i - we TEN BS Bo Ra. So fv 
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3 Se aay a 5 3 “ Ne Se REE PRS Tease YAR oa 


PITTSBURGH 30, PA. 
DESIGNERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF: McWILLIAMS MOLE AND SUPER MOLE . . . McWILLIAMS 
TIE TAMPER, CRIB CLEANER AND BALLAST DISTRIBUTOR...R.M.C. RAIL JOINT PACKING 
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MASSEY 


CONCRETE PRODUCTS CO. 
111 W. Washington St. 
Chicago 2 
New York Atlanta 


Birmingham 


Replacing timber trestle with concrete piles. 


Plants: Birmingham, Ala. 
Blue Island, Ill. (Chicago) 


Precast Concrete Deck Slabs Kansas City, Kans. 


Piling—Cribbing Melbourne, Ky. (Cincinnati) 
Culvert Pipe New Brunswick, N. J. 


44 Years of Service to American Railroads 


— Use This Maintenance Guide for 10 Days FREE 
* 5 ND | 


Rench’s ROADWAY AND TRACK 


This is the standard authority on the maintenance of railroad tracks, roadbeds, 














and rights-of-way. As such it is not only required reading for maintenance men, 
but of value to transportation and operating officials who must know the funda- 
mentals of this important phase of railway work. The use of mechanical equip- 
ment in roadway and track maintenance is covered in full detail. Machines and 
mechanical appliances and tools explained include those for stabilizing both 
roadbed and ballast by grouting, as well as those for tamping ballast, handling 
rails and performing other work. Many of these are pictured in action photo- 
graphs and drawings to show the engineering details. Methods used where 


mechanical equipment is not available are described completely also. 
1946. 3rd ed. 350 p. 132 il. 12 tables. 6x9 cloth. $5.50 


Comptete Contents: Part I—Roadway: Essential Elements in 00" “Gare ew a Masnaagaeans PALI 
Roadway Maintenance. The Right of Way. Drainage of Roadbed | FREE EXAMINATION COUPON 

and Track. Vegetation for Banks. Economics of Roadway Ma- | Simmons-Boardman Books, Dept. EM1052 

chines, Labor-Saving Methods and Devices in Roadway Work. | 30 Church — New York 7, N.Y. ‘ rarer ‘ 
Small Tools and Their Uses. Part II—Track: Essential Elements | Send me for DASE examination © COPY of ihe cad of 10 deve use 
in Maintenance of Track. Program for Maintenance of Way and 1 1 am not completely satisfied, | will return the book and owe noth- 
Structural Work. The Track Obstruction. Power Machines and | ing. Or | by — the book and remit $5.50 plus a few cents for 
Equipment. Labor-Saving Methods in Track Work. Track Ma- | ee 

terials and Their Uses. Practice in Rail Renewals. Practice in | 

Rail Repair and Inspection. Maintenance of Main Tracks, Mainte- — | 

nance of Yards and Terminals. Part I]I—Special Problems and | 

Duties: Maintenance Problems and Methods Used. Economics | 

of Track Labor. Special Duties in the Maintenance of Way | 

Department. a 


Street 


City, State 


SAVE MONEY! Send cash with your order and we pay postage and 
handling costs. Same 10-day trial privilege. l 
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and Navy Distinguished Service Medals, 
and the Navy Legion of Merit with two 
gold stars. Upon retirement from naval 
service in 1951, Admiral Noble served as 








Admiral A. G. Noble 


vice-president and general manager of 
the Martin-Perry Corporation, Toledo, 
Ohio. 


Trade Publications 


To obtain copies of any of the publica- 
tions mentioned in these columns, use post- 
cards, page 1028. 


Fire Protection—The Pyrene Manufac- 
turing Company, Newark, N. J., has re- 
cently issued a new 4-page, 2-color folder 
describing Pyrene Air Foam fire ex- 
tinguishing equipment and its applications 
in fixed installations in diesel shops, diesel 
locomotives, fuel-oil storage tanks, and 
other railroad structures. In addition, one 
page of the folder is devoted to a discus- 
sion of Pyrene portable fire extinguishing 
equipment and its uses. 


Welding Electrodes—The General 
Electric welding department, Fitchburg, 
Mass., has recently issued a new, 49-page, 
pocket-size booklet describing the appli- 
cation, chemical analysis, and mechanical 
properties of General Electric welding 
electrodes. Designated GED-1634, the 
new booklet also includes an electrode 
trouble-shooting chart, a chart which 
specifies the number of electrodes per 
pound, and an explanation of the signifi- 
cance of the AWS nomenclature. 


Back-Hoe—A new illustrated folder 
covering its %-yd. truck-mounted back 
hoe has been published by the Schield 
Bantam Company, Waverly, Iowa. The 
folder includes detailed engineering in- 
formation on mechanical features, to- 
gether with a large, easily-read chart 
showing dimensions and operating data 
for the Bantam hoe, which is said to dig 
up to 100 ft. of 5-ft. trench per hour, 
with a maximum working depth of 14 ft. 
The folder also includes specifications on 
the company’s interchangeable 2%-ton 
crane adapter and two types of backfill 
blades which permit complete handling 
of the job of pipe unloading, trenching, 
placement and backfill with one machine 
and one operator. 
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LOT 
For Removing Ties 
From Trac x 


The Northwestern T te 49 Tie Pusher © 
slides ties out smoothly ¥ ith least dis- 
turbance to any type of ballast), Neither 
gauge nor line of tracks is dist@rbed, 
new ties are easily inserted: Th 
simple, efficie@t tool is constructed 
of durable we steel; weighs 
only 47 Ibs., is easily carried in 
any motor car tool ‘tay. 








Speed tie replacements\with a 
Northwestern Type 49 We 
Pusher. 








Ask your nearest North- 
western representative, 
or write direct. 





Specify. 
ORTHWESTERN >, 








CHAMBLEE, GEORGIA 
Southern tron & Equipment Co. 


J.B. Ie. 6p 
5310 New Peachtree Road Suite 1102 Dupont Circle Bidg. 





BIRMINGHAM 3, ALABAMA mel GP soe ene CANADA 

. G. Movat Sly Ce. MONTREAL 3, QUEBEC 

544 American Life Bldg. 906-7" Redick ‘Tower Mumens: Canada biased 
BOSTON, PHILADELPHIA 34, PA. 65 Calborne Street 
William B. Quaker Ci 


Railroad Sales Co. 


spec i Sabin” 


Harmer Steel Products & 


TORONTO 12, ONTARIO 
P.O. Box 154, Beverly, Mass. Ontario Equipment & Supply Co. 
111 Merton Street 


VANCOUVER, B. C. 
37 West Van Buren St. International A ies & 





Supply Co. a 
CLEVELAND 13, OHIO 1515 N. W. St. me Se 
Industrial Supply Co. * r 
Marshall Bldg. William J. Roeht, inc. WINNIPEG, MANITOBA 
1950 North Tith St. Frost Machinery Company Ltd. 
or 5 ST, PAUL 1, MINN. 971 Erin Street 
. Pres’ 
1863 Wazee Street £808 Fin! Neil, Bork Bldg. | EXCLUSIVE EXPORT AGENTS 
LOUISVILLE 3, kentucky SAN 5, CAL. NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 
on 


©. Philipp & 
19 Rector 





, Inc. 





MANUFACTURERS OF MAINTENANCE OF WAY EQUIPMENT 
Factory and General Offices: Eau Claire, Wisconsin, U.S.A. 
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The TAPECOAT Compan 


Solve corrosion 
problems 


with | AAPEGOAT 


... the proved coal tar 
protection in handy 
tape form 


tanks, etc. 


rosion. 


Application is 
quick, easy, eco- 
nomical. Just a 
flash of a torch 
and TAPECOAT 
provides a per- 
fect lasting bond 
to seal out the 
elements of cor- 


More and more railroad maintenance men are de- 
pending on TAPECOAT to protect pipe joints and 
short pipe sections in underground service, at bridge 
crossings and wherever corrosioW 

TAPECOAT is the coal tar protection in handy 
tape form. It comes in widths of 2, 3, 4, and 6 inches 
for spiral wrapping; and in widths of 18 and 24 
inches for cigarette wrapping of large diameter pipe, 


is a problem. 






Dy" 


TAPECOAT engineers have specialized in 
this protection for more than 10 years. Call 
on them to help you work out your indi- 
vidual requirements. 


Write for full details 


*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


Originators of the Cool Tor Tape for Pipe Joint Protection 


1541 Lyons Street, Evanston, Illinois 
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SUPER COLLAR GROOVED 
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THE NATIONAL LOCK WASHER COMPANY, NEWARK 5, N.J., U.S.A. e A » 


IMPROVED HIPOWER 





SUPER HIPOWER 


6 MAINTENANCE COST REDUCERS 


Here are six outstanding types selected from our 
complete line of railway spring washers. Any one 
will reduce maintenance cost somewhere on your 
road. These six meet practically every railway need 
-—whether it be for reduction of maintenance on 
straightaway or tangent tracks, for frogs and cross- 
ings, for anchor screw spikes. 


throughout the world. 

They have been tested, tried and found more than 
adequate. 

If you use one or only a few of these great railway 
spring washers let our engineers discuss with you 
the other types that could further reduce your main- 
tenance costs. 








IMPROVED |r[POWERS 
IMPROVE TRACK 





4H 
A COMPLETE LINE OF RAILWAY SPRING WASHERS hc 








COMPRESSION 


On a wide variety of bridge and viaduct 
jobs throughout the country, you find 
two-way holding Compression Rail An- 
chors. Their efficient and economical pro- 


tection has won significant recognition. 


THE RAILS COMPANY 


General Office 
178 GOFFE STREET, NEW HAVEN 11, CONN. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. HOBOKEN, N. J. ‘CHICAGO, Il! 
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